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THE SOCIETY FOR APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY 


Society for Applied Anthropology was incorporated scientific society 1941 under the laws 
the Commonwealth Massachusetts. Its primary objective “the promotion scientific investigation 
the principles controlling the relations human beings one another, and the encouragement the wide 


application these principles practical problems.” 


Services 

With the establishment central offices, the Society undertaking provide informational services 
members. These include the maintenance roster those working the field applied anthropology, 
up-to-date record research facilities and projects, file current job opportunities, and liaison with sources 


research and fellowship funds. 


Among the more important services, the Society arranges consultant relationships with other institu- 
tions, particular with agencies the Federal Government. order obtain the services one con- 
sultant more, any organization, whether Federal private, may contract with the Society undertake 
survey other study and the Society turn employs the consultants. arrangement this kind 
tually advantageous, since difficult for private individuals enter into such agreements with govern- 
mental institutions. Among contracting agencies the past have been the Office Foreign Agricultural Re- 
lations, United States Department Agriculture, and the Bureau Indian Affairs, United States Department 
the Interior and the United States Department State. 


The Clearinghouse for Research Human Organization was established for the purpose keeping 
members close touch with current research projects all the fields human organization. The services 
the Clearinghouse are available all members the Society who wish find out others are working 
research similar their own, that they may profit from exchange ideas and experiences, and avoid 
unnecessary duplication. The Director the Clearinghouse publishes the quarterly, Clearinghouse Bulletin. 


Meetings 

The Society holds its own annual meetings well meetings held conjunction with other scientific 
societies. These meetings are designed encourage members and others working the field applied 
anthropology develop common practice and point view and share and evaluate the methods and 
generalizations deriving from research. The differing specialties combined under applied anthropology ordi- 
narily have separate sessions the annual meeting. They include: Industrial Relations, Social Psychiatry, 
Social Work, Agricultural Extension, Anthropology Government, Inter-Group Relations, and Community 


Organization. 


Publications 

quarterly journal, Human Organization, published the Society and devoted the presen- 
tation research results the several fields specialization the members. also provides 
evaluation the literature from the point view the needs the practitioner, and continuing descrip- 
tion, the editors, the latest methods and techniques for field investigators. 

The quarterly, Clearinghouse Bulletin, invaluable aid anyone working the field human 
organization. divided into two sections: Part consists systematic and analytical accounts research 


currently being carried on; Part contains short summaries selected articles published the more than 
journals all the fields concerned with human relations. Both sections the Bulletin are classified and 


cross-indexed for easy, rapid reference. 
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The Population Studies—A Single Family 


Those who work the field applied anthropology, 
together with our confreres anthropology and, par- 
ticular, psychiatry, are frequently criticized certain groups 
psychologists and sociologists for “inadequate size the 
sample.” These enthusiastic devotees the statistics large 
numbers are firmly convinced that numbers there 
strength, and that means important worry 
about what the numbers represent. 


previous issue this journal (Volume 11, No. 
1952), the Editor made some comments Random 
Sample,” and proposes due course return that sub- 
ject more organized fashion book dealing with or- 


‘ganization problems (Advertisement). Here, however, 


would like take another aspect the question the 
use statistics, which seems him another way 
differentiating those people whose preferences for research 
lie the field human organization, from those who are 
also popularly classified social scientists. 


The significance this differentiating criterion has been 
put most forcefully Margaret Mead several occasions. 
But because its fundamental character seems almost innate— 
inherent the germ plasm—to most anthropologists and 
their like-minded colleagues sociology, psychiatry and psy- 
chology, the usual reaction criticism feel uncom- 
fortable and misunderstood—like Englishman trying 
justify how feels about the Royal Family. 


Anthropologists (using the term describe the generic 
group) have traditionally been concerned with studies 
small groups. Just the psychiatrist works with individual 
over extended period time, the anthropologist settles 
down village factory and expects spend consider- 
able time making observations about the relations the 
people who comprise the particular system with which 


concerned. Frequently, the absolute number persons in- 
cluded such system may very small. was discussed 
the previous editorial, the total number people whose 
organizational positions are interactionally similar eventually 
turns out more than one can count the fingers 
one’s two hands. The intensive observation family, 
the type work group mentioned Dr. Miller his 
article the present issue, which can regarded with con- 
siderable precision system equilibrium, means that one 
collecting data half dozen people. 

Our critics now jump with both feet. coefficients 
correlation? Chi Squares? How can generalize 
such inadequate data? 

Without going into elaborate discussion the entire 
question, there are least two points worth making. The 
first concerns the nature the observation process which 
extends over considerable period time. The anthropolo- 
gist endeavors describe the ways which relations 
human beings change over consequently, makes many 
observations few people, opposed his critics who 
make one observation (if can frequently dignified) 
single point time. Since the anthropologist usually not 
interested counting noses taxonomic basis, but rather 
establishing the functional dependence the relationships 
the system, his observations are depth, are repeated and, 
theory, can approximately continuous. 

Those who are familiar with the use statistics the 
sciences recognize that measurements depth are funda- 
mental order etsablish the limits variation the 
system and the conditions under which equilibrium states are 
established, are disturbed, return their previous states, 
achieve new states. industry, the current rapid extension 
the theory chance cause systems, first developed 
Shewhart and popularly known Statistical Quality Con- 
trol, directly applicable the way the anthropologist col- 
lects his data, well the data itself. The term “quality” 
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merely refers the first major applications statistical 
theory industrial process; but the theory applicable 
any phenomena that demonstrate the properties chance 
cause systems whose variation occurs over time. 


The second point concerns the purpose investigation. 
anthropology and, certainly, many sciences, are inter- 
ested determining the general laws which describe the 
phenomena which are interested. obtaining continu- 
ous measurements over sufficient length time, hope 
persons organizational systems. Just the astronomers 
made such observations the perturbations Mercury, 
order try prove the hypothesis the motions the 
planets, can create hypothesis from single system, 
tested intensive studies other types small systems. 
the days before “statistics” became popular, one arose 
denounce the concentration the efforts astronomers 
and mathematicians—Newton, Gerde, Place—in deal- 
ing with the problem three bodies. Perhaps similar for- 
bearance the part our critics might appropriate the 
present time. 


Field Work’s 


Dr. Frank Miller’s article the present issue, ‘Resis- 
tentialism’ Applied Social Research,” has aroused some 
mild controversy the editorial offices. One our distin- 
guished associates, while admitting the interest and readability 
the article, wondered rather audibly whether what Dr. 
Miller had say was obvious not worth saying. 
Moreover, extended his argument expressing some con- 
cern about the impression our readers might form the 
level “savvy” the Cornell research group. The conse- 
quences, felt, were all too apparent and should have been 
foreseen. 


Since the Editor has the advantage these discussions 
(at least insofar can avail himself, perhaps unfairly, 
the space allocated him say what would 
like introduce here small rebuttal, without presuming 
speak for Dr. Miller. feels sure that readers this 
journal will recognize that Dr. Miller thoroughly enjoyed 
writing his account the perils that lie wait for unwary 
scientific observers, and his tongue occasionally ventures 
the direction his cheek, much the better. 


But deal directly with the charge obviousness, has 
been the Editor’s experience, looking back far too many 
years his own work well that his friends and col- 
leagues, that things are never obvious until after the event. 
suspects, moreover, from superficial acquaintance with 
the exact sciences, that their history filled with the ship- 


wrecks ambitious researches, foundered the reefs 
inadequately considered methods investigation. 

There tendency nowadays for the elder statesmen 
science (particularly those the exact sciences who are 
afflicted with severe case Heisenberg’s Indeterminancy 
Trauma, compounded inflammation the Universalis 
Scientificus) traipse happily over their institutions’ grounds 
scattering dogma they go. Characteristically, the disease 
becomes acute when they are unable recognize the measur- 
ing rods, beakers and similar paraphernalia youth, and 
persist prattling mathematical logic and the utility 
constructs. Such hallucinatory behavior and the associated 
symptomatic material produced is, course, typical the 
disorder; might, perhaps, regarded resulting from 
the unconscious rejection the Father Figure represented 
Measurement, and the threat the Ego posed rulers 
and clocks and scales. Whether prefer say that the 
statesman has sublimated regressed, should watch very 
carefully any suggestion that avoid being preoccupied 
our measuring rods, their awkwardness, their fragility, 
their inappropriateness what hope treat data. 

our field, where methods are developed painfully, are 
usually extremely crude, and frequently contrived and aban- 
doned the spur the conceptual moment, awareness 
the utility and implications specific methods needs be- 
come painfully explicit. Too many investigations utilize 
methods with operational identities whatever, methods 
smelling logical categories based upon some highly reified 
set abstractions whose referents are completely hidden 
haze words. 

The fact that even the conditions investigation can 
severely bias the results, and times make necessary 
abandon many socially acceptable methods, seems 
further and even more fundamental consideration which 
the enthusiastic interdisciplinist too often neglects. Preoccu- 
pation with method, with increasing the accuracy and reli- 
ability one’s operations, requires turn sharply away 
from those who wish bring into unified scheme all ways 
ordering phenomena—the arts well all those subjects 
semantically lumped under the label “science.” all 
very well for physicists and chemists, aided and abetted 
the mathematicians, take off from the solid foundation 
the operational method. They have taken much for 
granted that they can, public utterances, afford act 

But take them back into the laboratory—assuming that 
can done—and see what they instinctively first: the 
cover comes off the equipment, the mechanisms are tested 
and lubricated, and the philosopher, now once again the 
scientist, wonders whether dare the Dean and ask 
there are any funds available for new scintillation 
counter infra-red spectrometer. 
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Applied Social Research 


Frank Miller* 


The increased popularity existentialism France after 
World War gave rise the development England 
the philosophy The creation British 
wag the Stephen Potter school, resistentialism sys- 
tematic treatment the “innate cussedness things.” The 
elusive collar button, the bloodthirsty razor blade, the banana 
peel lying wait—these are examined and made give 
evidence that the (so-called) inanimate world stands always 
ready humiliate, confuse, and discomfit the unwary human 
being. 

seems the writer that similar situation exists field 
research the behavioral sciences. Data imbedded given 
research context are often most stubbornly “resistant” pre- 
fabricated means attack. This particularly true those 
who depend direct interviewing and observation 
rather than survey instruments for our insights. 

result, are often forced into accepting roles 
marginal men among behavioral who 
possess the less desirable traits practitioner father and 
Alma Mater. Even the veteran researcher may bit de- 
fensive apologetic about how measures the canons 
“scientific procedure” compared his brethren whose 
activities are confined the laboratory the classroom. 

But the student novice may overloaded with guilt 
attempts grapple with field problems. First, because 
recognizes uneasily that does not personally possess the 
talents and techniques apparently expected him, other 
words, not walking version the American Sociological 
Society the APA. Secondly, and more important, the tech- 
niques and procedures which seem eminently logical and 
practical hears them class, reads success stories 
professional journals, may not perform expected the 
usually messy and confused real-life situation. 

morale booster candidates for the job applied 
researcher (and perhaps catharsis experience for the 
writer), there follows description how the realities 
operating situation caused him eliminate various procedures 
that sounded nice theoretically. some instances this was 
regrettable; others, may that the lib stratagems 
adopted get the data cheaper and faster. 


Selecting Work Teams for Observation 


The research was done factory department where 
teams men two shifts produced glassware for ornamen- 


*Dr. Miller Research Associate the New York State School 
Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University. The research 
experience which provides the basis for this paper was conducted 
under the direction Professor William Foote Whyte, and made 
possible Fellowship grant from the Social Science Research 
Center, Cornell University. 


tal and table use. After department-wide case study was 
made, four these teams were selected for intensive in- 
vestigation. 

Members the department can readily identified 
possessing certain sociological characteristics. These include 
ethnic and religious affiliation, degree skill and prestige, 
length service (in the company and the department), 
and membership one another the competing “in- 
formal” groups which characterize this department. (The 
criterion for deciding “informal” group membership was the 
attachment traditional trade value— 
new regime—upward mobile “young value. 
Thus, chronological age was necessary but not sufficient 
attribute group allegiance.) 

Ideally, selection four teams should depend which 
four contain the most representative membership terms 
these social characteristics. Actually, the primary criterion 
selecting teams had convenience observation. Geo- 
graphical features the department made very difficult 
observe many the teams adequately. order observe 
effectively and economically, some interesting combinations 
“old” and “young” the same team were passed over. 

The original idea was observe and record interaction 
patterns the members the four teams chosen. Each 
team was observed for 20-minute periods chosen 
random throughout the working day. 

the actual selection teams, “old men” were under- 
represented relative “young men” and “neutrals,” the 
writer had look elsewhere for further data “oldtimers.” 

Fortunately, Dr. William Whyte, working the same 
department, had some interaction data the entire depart- 
ment for non-working “shift break” periods. Examination 
this data was last resort assuage the writer’s guilt 
feelings not having properly representative sample. 
result, some interesting facts were obtained. 

discovered that while the “young interacted 
across team lines frequently during working hours, they were 
relatively inactive during shift breaks. The were 
much more active interpersonal contacts during shift breaks, 
and much less active during working time. Had been 
blessed with “properly representative” teams our sample, 
probably wouldn’t have bothered find this out. 

Although seems like relatively minor discovery, re- 
solved the writer’s previous mystification how the old- 
timers kept their self-defense organization going such 
apparently meager communications. Also, course, points 
the significantly different values held the two groups 
about behavior appropriate working hours, thus making 
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the case more convincingly than interview material the 
same topic. 


Random Samples the Time Dimension 


Incidentally, the process setting timetable for ob- 
servations didn’t according the books either. Originally, 
the writer got supervisor’s schedule for each team showing 
which “pieces” they would make and when. Using these, 
elaborate table was constructed that random time samples 
were taken for two pieces each team throughout the 
working day. 

This table had junked because the vicissitudes the 
operating situation made inapplicable. Production schedules 
were changed unpredictably the behest middle manage- 
ment, supervisors, the work teams themselves. Tradition 
ruled that some pieces were made the first half the shift, 
some the second half, while some could made either 
half. Eventually, get reasonable approximation time 
distribution, rule-of-thumb schedule was worked out. This 
schedule was quite flexible and allowed the writer observe 
given team making given piece with some conscious effort 
made cover the important parts the working day in- 
volved for the particular piece. 


Right Concept—Wrong Situation 


Perhaps the unhappiest incident this research project 
grew out the attempt introduce more rigorous measure- 
ment into situation which resisted this approach. Our desire 
was learn more about the dynamics small groups 

recording and analyzing the interactions among group mem- 
bers and between group members and outsiders. Because the 
factory noise level made impossible overhear conversa- 
tions, these interactions were all could observe 
was the fact contact, plus who originated and who re- 
sponded. 

was impossible discriminate between those originations 
which resulted only interaction and those which resulted 
other kinds activity changes, that is, postulated that 
there was difference the functions originations the 
two kinds. easier get other people talk you than 
get them alter their behavior along such lines 
changes technical operations, etc. 

The writer discussed this point with Professor Bales 
the Harvard Social Relations Department staff. sug- 
gested that further discrimination might possible. the 
basis non-verbal cues, might possible identify most 
the commands, requests and suggestions resulting changed 
activity, and treat them separately. The writer accepted 
the suggestion good advice and acted upon it. 

Realizing that was necessary get some preliminary 
check how accurate his discrimination would be, the writer 
discussed this problem with some the workers involved. 
explained them individually that was not interested 
the content their conversations, but wanted see 
whether could tell from watching them one person’s 
conversation resulted changed behavior the part the 
other whether was merely introduction more con- 
versation. Although careful explanation was attempted, 
later reflection indicates that this involves distinctions 
fairly high abstraction level. The only meaningful interpreta- 


tion that the workers could put the writer’s interest seemed 
that wanted find out what they were talking about. 

After experimenting with number workers trial 
runs, appeared that the writer’s ability decide from visual 
cues was not substantially better than chance that is, 
could not tell whether origination was followed only 
conversation changed activities because such things 
time lag acting etc. More disturbing, the attempt 
validate guesses this direction constituted serious rapport 
problem. 

After detailed explanation one the better informants, 
Andy Dumont, agreed that would all right the 
writer watched his interactions with other team members for 
while and then came and checked with him. spite 
his polite agreement, the actual checking process met with 
strong rebuffs. 

Dumont immediately became very defensive follow-up 
questioning and replied effect: you don’t want 
around asking people what they say other people. 
ought have some privacy, after all.” 

Repeated attempts explain that there was interest 
the content the conversation met with increased antagonism 
and misunderstanding. Dumont remained hostile for period 
several weeks after that. finally consented exchange 
greetings only after the writer was able him favor. 


This was the most striking episode that occurred during 
attempts follow Bales’ suggestion. However, most workers 
were somewhat cool toward attempts validate guesses 
this direction. After the Dumont episode, the attempt was 
dropped. 


The point not that Professor Bales’ suggestion was 
bad one even impractical one. The point that the 
technique did not apply this situation. The researcher 
should have depended his judgment the situation. That 
judgment should have been that the possible gains from in- 
creasing the value his observations were far outweighed 
the loss rapport that might expected follow 
such attempt, involving, did, change the role the 
researcher had already established. 


The point might also made that mistakes this nature 
(though perhaps not this magnitude) will made almost 
inevitably. They are not irreparable the researcher does 
not persist. 

(The inevitability mistakes and the philosophical accept- 
ance one’s own shortcomings are perhaps the most neglected 


salient features the beginning researcher’s preparation for 
field research). 


Pseudo-Sociometry—the Hard Way 


part the original research design, wanted get 
clearer picture inter-team contacts order better under- 
stand the entire department social system. Our systematic 
observations were focused work team however, 
had considerable amount interview material covering 
aspects the department whole. 

From general observation one may get some kind 
impression about who sees and talks whom and how often. 
The difficulty that the interesting person the unusual 
incident attracts more attention than average people 
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routine incidents which are equally important the under- 
standing interpersonal relationships. 

The same difficulty applies information gained through 
interviewing. possible get great deal information 
but not systematic basis. Some people volunteer informa- 
tion about those with whom they and those who 
are their buddies outside the work team. Many people 
are too polite that; they prefer talk you about 
what they think you are more interested in, whether technical 
points, relations with supervisors, whatever. 

Direct questions this area are frequently dangerous 
the maintenance rapport. found resistance questions 
about work-level relationships much stronger than ques- 
tions about relations with supervisors, for example. 
intensive campaign ask all members the department, 
simultaneously, about out-of-team contacts might endanger 
the research project because the hostility and resistance 
aroused. 

Some line this kind information can gained 
asking sociometric questions such as: Who lends you tools 
when you need them? Technically oriented questions this 
kind not seem meet with the same kind resistance, 
but they not give much information, nor they 
involve all possible relationships. 

overcome this difficulty, resorted questionnaire 
which contained number these sociometric pseudo- 
sociometric items. One such question was something like: 
“Which three department members outside your work team 
you see and talk most often during the working day?” 
(This item might considered pseudo-sociometric since 
asks for estimate interactions and not expression 
interpersonal affect). Perhaps, thought, questionnaire 
item would not defense-provoking question asked 
personal interview. 

Actually, these and similar questions appear sensi- 
tive items. The percentage questionnaire responses, though 
reasonably high (61 percent), does not tell the whole story. 
substantial number returned questionnaires, socio- 
metric pseudo-sociometric items were not filled in. This 
suggests that subjects felt freer “put down feel- 
ings about management and supervisory personnel (even 
when negative), than discuss interpersonal relationships 
the work-group level. Also, some non-respondents presum- 
ably were moved the same consideration refrain from 
filling even part the questionnaire. 


Resistance Questionnaire Administration 


The whole problem effective use the questionnaire 
method was complicated “resistances” built into the situa- 
tion. One unforeseen event turned out the final, crush- 
ing blow. 

the first place, the research was not “sponsored” 
management. Consequently, the questionnaire could not 
administered groups workers one location “com- 
pany time,” which was certainly the most convenient way 
it. (This was impractical both because would have 
entailed expense the management, and because even had 
management been willing, the researchers wanted avoid 
being identified for management” some ob- 
scure way). 


fairly long, patterned interview (20 minutes) 
each individual could not administered conveniently during 
the working day. The men worked teams and the absence 
one man would disrupt the work five six others. 
Home interviews were also impractical, since the company 
drew its work force from 50-mile radius and the majority 
workers lived outside town. 


Besides, wanted get cross-section picture worker 
attitudes toward certain issues and toward one another 
given point time. Individual interviews would take 
couple weeks administer, either home the factory. 
the time the last interviews were administered, would 
tapping different time period. Changes the situation 
would have occurred, the most important which might 
the result “grape vine” discussions the contents the 
questionnaire, and this would seriously distort the spontaneous 
reactions individuals unpredictable way. 


course, had had access large crew inter- 
viewers, some arrangement for individual interviews. might 
have been made. The “shoestring” resources the project 
made this alternative, well that paying the subjects 
answer the questionnaire bloc their own time, im- 
possible. 


The questionnaire, saw it, contained both scaled 
attitude items well sociometric indices. The researchers 
had never heard successful attempt this kind 
sociometric study mail, but since other alternatives ap- 
peared blocked and wanted this kind measure, 
decided try mailing questionnaires the workers’ homes. 
Despite the obvious objections this approach, were 
reasonably optimistic that the response this new venture 
would satisfactory. After all, felt that were well 
accepted the point being quasi-or limited members 
both competing “informal organizations,” and that our assur- 
ances that the data would regarded confidential would 
believed. Whether not this optimism was well-founded, 
was not directly bombshell exploded which changed 
the situation and our roles it. 


The same weekend mailed out the questionnaire, the 
departmental management announced that there was 
major reorganization the department. Resulting changes 
included reducing the number work teams from 10, 
transferring percent the work force out the depart- 
ment entirely and demoting much greater percentage, and 
the membership all the remaining teams. 
Approximately half the department suffered direct losses 
income and relative job status. Every one, course, felt 
the impact shifts customary job associations since each 
team had adjust the loss former members and the 
influx new ones. 


Before mailing out the questionnaire, set campaign calcu- 
lated maximize cooperation. This personal contact with 
each man, letter his home explaining the questionnaire, and 
follow-up contact with him explain further and answer questions 
about the purpose the questionnaire. the same period, held 
“research report” meeting explain anyone interested what 
had done the research far. all this, emphasized the 
confidential nature the data, the anonymity informants, and 
tried give frank understandable account our “non-partisan” 
interest group life. 
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Our questionnaire, therefore, was launched under most 
inappropriate circumstances. The majority the subjects 
were anxious and angry being situation which was 
disturbing and beyond their control. 


little over percent responded. reasonable sup- 
pose that more would have responded had not been for the 
unexpected layoff. few men actually said many words: 
“Aw, got mad and tore the damn thing up.” Some them 
offered fill out another form “now that I’ve cooled off,” 
and did so. Others said they had (mysteriously) “lost” their 
copies but offered answer new ones. 


These men apparently were not personally hostile; tearing 
the questionnaire was expression anger total 
context, one element which was the researcher’s question- 
naire. (Although not responsible, researchers were much safer 
objects punishment than management). Later reflection 
indicated that this response was childish unfair, and they 
agreed cooperate. This sometimes required rather gener- 
ous confession petulance. 


But others “rationally” scapegoated the researchers. 
whole flood rumors reached our attention that “some 
the fellas” accused being “time study men,” some 
way spies for management and perhaps indirectly responsible 
for all the trouble. the time had reestablished our- 
selves with many this group, the sociometric aspects the 
questionnaire were longer meaningful since they would 
not refer the same work-team populations. course, 
were never able recoup our losses with some the men. 


hard see how might have anticipated the dis- 
astrous timing the layoff, and hard estimate accurately 
its effect our attempt attitude measurement the sur- 
vey type. the other hand, now seems clear that even 
under more favorable circumstances, this was too ambitious 
design attempt with the meager resources time, money, 
and personnel our disposal. happened, risked losing 
(and actually lost part of) our excellent relations with our 
subjects and spent great deal time and effort trying 
capture what was relatively incidental part our larger 
research interest. 


For that section the work force studied intensively, 
had reasonably complete records out-of-team contacts. 
also had patterns contact outsiders with members the 
teams studied. For many purposes would unreasonable 
expect any great increment knowledge from the use 
additional techniques. 


retrospect, hard see that the additional expendi- 
ture research time and rapport was justified. 
other words, more modest research design may have been 
indicated. And, terms that design, the measurement 
interaction probably got the most desirable types data 
cheaper and faster than interviewing the use formal 
sociometric techniques. 

(This not say that sociometric techniques have 
place this kind field work. The efficient use sociometry 
with “non-captive” audiences presents vexing and intriguing 
problem. But one has weigh the potential gains against 
the cost foreseeable given research context.) 


The Rigid Research Design 


One charge often lodged against organizational researchers, 
least the industrial field, that often don’t have our 
hypothesis stated operational terms before move 
study organization. The accepted procedure the rigorous 
scientist, are told, develop some interesting hypotheses, 
find organization which they can tested, and then 
move and test them. 

Unquestionably, where can followed this way 
doing one’s job gives the researcher great deal psycho- 
logical security. Unfortunately, very difficult thing 
practice. assumes that the man with the neat hypo- 
theses can find hospitable organization which has the right 
combination variables waiting studied. assumes 
further that once the organization can measure the 
variables these operationally-stated hypotheses with appro- 
priate techniques. The idiosyncracies individual organiza- 
tions, terms tradition, personnel, and structure, not 
mention the “physicals” the situation sub-units the 
organization, make this haphazard approach. 

addition, prefabricated operational hypotheses are apt 
blind the researcher much more interesting and accessible 
problems which might find had approached the situation 
with more open mind and broader interest areas. Organiza- 
tional research does not have stop the case study level, 
but more precise narrowing research problems usually has 
start from that kind broad understanding. 

The writer’s trial and error progress resulted series 
changing designs was discovered which kinds data 
could and couldn’t obtained, and which techniques for 
uncovering data would would not work. This involved 
abandoning some hypotheses and submitting others plastic 
surgery. Having abandoned his brain children fairly ruth- 
lessly, the writer was embarrassed sense feeling re- 
proach the part some his colleagues. 

This may indicate that perhaps there exists dilemma for 
organizational researchers with academic affiliations. “The 
organization the hypotheses 

Should cling fiercely the organization are cur- 
rently studying, feverishly trying discover something worth 
looking at? Or, the other extreme, should cherish our 
hypotheses protectively, trying find the proper home for 
them, convinced that they will fit somewhere dis- 
regard the first few dozen rebuffs? 

extreme unrewarding, course. For his part, the 
writer’s assessment the relative supply and demand hypo- 
theses and research-hospitable organizations makes him more 
prodigal with the former. 

summary, may that the researchers live organi- 
zations—the whole animal and not just abstracted appendages 
thereof—form sub-culture among behavioral scientists 
whole. The adaptation this sub-cultural enclave may in- 
volve practices that orthodox members the community 
scholars regard strange and, times, even unclean. The 
author suggests that members the minority group reconcile 
themselves this condition until the process acculturation 
completed. The direction this process still unclear, but 
the period limbo may fairly long one. 
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Teamwork the Operating Room 


Robert Wilson* 


Introduction 


Like all dramas, surgical operation has certain important 
plots and sub-plots, cast characters, and spatial setting. 
narrative form, surgery large general hospital often 
occurs sequence such the following: 


“At seven o’clock the morning, nurses have arrived 
the surgical floor. They find maids finishing the cleaning 
the operating suites and corridors. Notices scheduled opera- 
tions for the day are posted prominent places, listing the 
patient’s name, type case, operating surgeon, and appro- 
priate operating room. Orderlies and nurses aides are wheeling 
small tables into the rooms, with sterile equipment laid out 
ready for use. The charge nurse assigns their respective 
cases the scrub nurses (who will actually assist the surgeon 
and the circulating nurses (who will perform general tasks 
around the operating room such fetching water and count- 
ing sponges). 

“As the hour surgery, eight o’clock, approaches, the scrub 
nurses are washing hands and arms the small scrub rooms 
next the operating rooms; when they are thoroughly 
washed, according specific procedures and allotted time, 
they slip into sterile gowns and gloves. Their scrubbing must 
precede that the doctors, since the nurses will expected 
assist the latter their scrubbing and gowning. The first 
patients are the corridor preparation room where they 
have been wheeled orderly, and they are already 
semi-conscious state from drugs sedative type. 


“With the arrival M.D.’s the scene, the tempo 
preparation increases. Nurses are now untying the sterile 


*Dr. Wilson staff member the Social Science Research 
Council, Washington, D.C. The material which this article 
based was gathered when was research associate (1951-1954) 
the New York State School Industrial and Labor Relations, 
Cornell University, engaged field study several hospitals. 
The study was part larger project sponsored the American 
Hospital Association. The research was under the general direction 
Temple Burling, M.D. Miss Edith Lentz was the field work 
supervisor and senior research associate. The Carnegie Corporation 
New York has provided the major support for this study. 


bundles and spreading instruments out for instant use. 
Usually, orderlies and the charge nurse are checking lights, 
suction hoses, etc. The anesthetist setting his tanks and 
dials the head the operating table. Internes and their 
more advanced colleagues, the surgical residents, are ordinarily 
scrubbing before the operating surgeon appears. Much joking 
and chatter occurs between these younger doctors and the 
nurses. When the operating surgeon, older and more digni- 
fied M.D., starts scrub, the tone levity may decrease 
markedly. His appearance signals even more alert and 
faster level preparation the part other members 
the operating team. The nurses assist the doctors dressing 
for surgery; they hold gowns ready for the doctors step 
into when scrubbed, and when the gowns are they tie them 
securely. They hold rubber gloves that the doctors can 
put them more easily. this stage, before the incision has 
even been made, the motif watchful cooperation has been 
established between nurses and doctors the process 
gowning. 

the patient has been wheeled into the room and the 
anesthetist busily caring for him, making him comfortable 
and applying anesthetic. (The anesthetist the patient’s direct 
‘companion’ this venture, the person who reassuringly 
sedates him and estabiishes close personal connection). 
difficult case, the surgeon has perhaps previously consulted 
colleague about the technique plans use and what con- 
ditions expects find. the moment cutting draws 
nearer, however, ‘on his own’ the captain the team; 
his lonely responsibility mitigated the presence younger 
doctors and nurses, but must the key decision-maker. 

“At the signal from the anesthetist that the patient has 
reached proper depth unconsciousness, the surgeon makes 
his first incision. (The patient has already been draped and 
painted the cooperation house staff and nurses, under 
the surgeon’s direction). Immediately, spoken word 
conventional hand-signals, the surgeon calls the nurse for 
sponges and instruments; the young doctors assisting the 
operation are brought into play hold retractors and clamps 
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which staunch the flow blood and keep visibility good 
the operative field. each stage events, the surgeon con- 
sults the anesthetist keep check the patient’s condition. 
Some portions the operation may actually performed 
the surgeon’s assistants, although always close 
supervision and handles the critical moves himself. 
mark status allowed work the operative field, 
and actual surgery done only well-trained resident doc- 
Nevertheless, the familiarity gained simply holding 
the wound open for the surgeon vital part the young 
interne’s experience. 


“There are two parallel status lines work the room. 
The surgeon passes commands the senior resident, who 
turn passes them junior residents and internes. The 
scrub nurse likewise initiates action for the circulating nurse 
and any students present. These chains authority are criss- 
crossed orders from the surgeon the scrub nurse, and 
from any doctor any the nurses; however action 
seldom ever initiated reverse: nurses not issue orders 
any doctors, and the lower echelons rarely direct the ac- 
tivities the higher. 

“The operating surgeon, after finishing his major task, 
consults the anesthetist again with respect the patient’s 
general condition and the length time required close the 
wound. the closing process begins, there visible relaxa- 
tion tension and vigilance; joking becomes more frequent, 
and the pace work more leisurely. Before stitch can 
taken, however, the nurses must count the sponges used the 
operation, safeguard against leaving foreign objects 
the patient’s body. Here, least, the nurses initiate action, 
for the surgeon waits for their assurance that the sponge 
count correct. 


“During the sewing-up phase, the junior members the 
surgical team usually take more prominent role than they 
have earlier stages. Often the chief surgeon will remove 
his gloves and stand around chatting, even leave the room 
entirely. The resident left charge, and and the internes 
proceed apply the finishing touches. After the sutures are 
all place, the anesthetist takes charge dressing the patient 
and moving him from the table cart which will return 
him his bed. this assisted nurses and, usually, 
orderly sometimes the junior doctors will help out, but the 
chief surgeon not engaged this phase. 


“At length the patient, anesthetist, and doctors leave the 
room. The nurses are last leave, they were first arrive. 
They pick the doctors’ discarded gowns and gloves, and 
prepare the room for the next case. The whole process, re- 
quiring from minutes six more hours, has included 
large cast characters exhibiting much communication. Yet 
they are familiar with their jobs that the number spoken 
words may have been slight.” 


marvelous example teamwork has taken place. Al- 
though innumerable orders have been given, most them 
have flowed from the dictates the patient’s presence and 
condition. very real sense, few the directives issued 
during surgery are arbitrary decisions the surgeon’s part. 
Rather, the last analysis, the patient’s needs have been the 
controlling element the entire situation. Thus the person 
who seems have been least capable exerting authority— 


HUMAN 


the prone, unconscious fact assumed the star 
role and has exercized the preponderant influence the course 
the drama. 


the days before modern techniques asepsis had been 
developed, but after the idea cleanliness had begun 
accepted medicine, was the custom spray the operating 
area with antiseptic solution. certain noted surgeon, 
therefore, used pause before the operation and intone, 
“Brethren, let Somehow this irreverent remark 


_typifies important aspect life the surgery; where the 


job done intrinsically abnormal and fraught with 
anxieties, the atmosphere deliberately made mundane 
and casual possible. this most serious situations, 
efforts are directed toward pulling the psychological climate 
into “normalcy.” Like the small boy whistling past the grave- 
yard, the inhabitants the room make things prosaic; fur- 
ther, there reason think that energies must mobilized 
for the work itself, not allowed drain off unproductive 
fear and trembling. While operating rooms are not truly 
places levity, and Ars Chirurgica advises the surgeon 
“fearful dangerous things,” the pattern joking and small 
talk perhaps the most striking feature surgery the 
outsider. There drama, but only fraction total operating 
time looks anything like the Hollywood stereotype tight- 
lipped tenseness and mute solemnity. The self-consciousness 
which one would expect characterize person invading 
another’s body, and literally “holding life his hands,” 
for the most part dispelled technical considerations; job 
must done, careful exacting task, and this the focus 
energy and intellect. Operating rooms, then, are workmanlike. 
The first impression dispells any thought crisis.” 
Every operating room is: 


(a) like all other operating rooms 
(b) like some other operating rooms 
(c) like other operating rooms 


This logical scheme was originally applied the field 
personality, but fits the operating room equally well. 
fact, might well said that the surgery has personality 
its own, distinctive blend characteristics setting 
apart from the rest the hospital. perhaps misnomer 
speak operating room; rather, there are probably 
many types which may classified several ways. 


Every Operating Room Like Other 
Operating Rooms 


What all operating rooms share identifying marks? 
least the following features are proposed: 


(1) Drama, excitement, intensity: air importance. 


Surgery obviously worthwhile and effective that 
may trite comment its importance. Yet there are 
many other aspects medicine, and many aspects every 
job, which lack the immediacy and lauded purpose surgery. 
the operating room, there can doubt that what 
being done dangerous and vital. Because all share 
belief the importance the body, because basic part 
the human being’s security, any drastic manipulation (such 
cutting) cause for excitement. Further, the power 
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enter and change the body! signifies immense responsibility 
the surgeon’s part, and insures that the atmosphere shall 
include sense awe. And there element drama, 
despite the stricture that does not resemble the movie ver- 
sion. Each operation problem, challenge, whose course 
can plotted but not thoroughly predicted. One piano chord 
the old-fashioned cinema announced that “something 
going happen.” Just so, operating room everyone 
knows that going happen.” 


one graduate nurse expressed it: 


“Down here you have the patient the most critical 
time his life and you know the time leaves the 
operating room what his chances are. You feel you 
are really important his life. You’re only with him 
little while but still its the crucial time far con- 
cerned.” 


have stressed the mundane aspects operating room 
life, and pointed out the joking air which often precedes and 
follows the surgery. One can hear much talk fishing trips, 
much mutual kidding, etc. All these contribute reduction 
tension. But the tension exists; everything not sweetness 
and light. recurrent index tension the tendency quick 
flareups “temperament,” irritated and antagonistic re- 
marks. Some impression this index gained from record 
part operation observer seated the gallery. 


“At this point, have interesting piece inter- 
action between the scrub nurse and Dr. The nurse 
hands him one swab, retaining another her hand. 
takes the swab she hands him, and throws angrily 
the floor the other side the operating table. 
asks, ‘Is this phenol?’ (referring the swab left her 
other hand). The nurse replies (pointing disgustedly the 
floor) “That one was phenol. This one alcohol.’ Dr. M.: 
‘When called for phenol twenty minutes ago, meant 
phenol. I’ve got swab that whole end off. Now get 
some phenol.’ The nurse then fills small cup with phenol 
and hands Dr. with swab. This procedure 
accepts. 


“Dr. now under great tension. shows. His re- 
marks become more brusque, irritated, profane. When the 
nurses have trouble getting hose fixed up, says, ‘Let’s 
get going here. Dammit, takes twenty minutes 


has been remarked many observers that some sense the 
body the table longer human being his fullest signifi- 
cance. The “person” becomes “object,” that complete emo- 
tional response him (it) longer necessary possible. 
the chief surgeon once remarked observer seated the 
gallery the operating room: “This man; just wait, 
put him back together and see.” Eliot, The Cocktail 
Party, has also commented the patient object: 


“Or take surgical operation 

consultation with the doctor and the surgeon 
going bed the nursing home, 

talking the matron, you are still the subject. 
The centre reality. But stretched the table, 
You are piece furniture repair shop 
For those who surround you, the masked actors; 
All there you your body 

And the ‘you’ withdrawn.” 


thing and there one way right.’ The nurses begin 
count sponges fairly loud voice. shouts them, 
‘Stop counting sponges! Don’t anything until stop this 
moment later shouts (the assistant 
resident), ‘Pull back those fingers. Jesus, let’s see this 


(2) teamwork and cooperation. 


might said that every operation co-operation. 
surgery, one can “go alone;” each person dependent 
many others, and the patient course dependent all 
members the team. necessary teamwork, the nature 
the job, that even individuals who are personally antag- 
onistic often act concert during the course surgery. (In 
this, the operating team like jazz band baseball club. 
Legend has that the members the famous double-play 
combination Tinker Evers Chance did not speak off 
the field for many years.) The individuals composing 
operating team are close-knit, and understand the task 
hand thoroughly, that verbal signals are often unnecessary. 
language gesture has developed whose meanings are 
crystal clear persons following the operation intently. 
Perhaps the outstanding examples intuitive co-operation 
occur these pairs team members: 


surgeon—nurse 
surgeon—anesthetist 


surgeon—assistant surgeon 


the nurse, the intimate comprehension the surgeon’s 
technique, and his recognition her competence, may become 
prime reward her job. The desirability close harmony 
nurse and surgeon respectively: 


“Morale high the operating room because there 
team spirit. The finest point the nurses’ life comes when 
she finally taken and fully accepted member 
the team. certain day, everything changes. There 
almost clean break with the past the surgeon will 
recognize you and call you name. kind emotional 
block broken, and you know you are accepted. Any nurse 
feels very wonderful about this. The main reward for 
doing operating-room nursing lies special relationship 
with the surgeon.” 


“Both instruments and nurses have worked with 
for couple years before you know them. she (nod- 
ding nurse) stayed with the same guy for two years she 
would everything before even asked for 
senior resident. 


obvious that the surgeon and anesthetist must work 
together. The degree anesthesia given patient de- 
pends the type operation and the various stages its 
progress. Conversely, the surgeon must kept informed 
changes his patient’s condition. One interview note states: 


should noted that this comment, while perhaps not “typical,” 
illustrates more than simple stress intimacy and experience. 
expresses also the prestige difference between the two main hos- 
pital roles, with the surgeon implicitly derogating the nurse role 
comparing her with “instrument” tool the doctor. 


“We then got into discussion how the anesthetist 
works. Dr. described perhaps the most important 
point close cooperation with the operating surgeon. 
said desirable that the anesthetist know the surgeon 
well, know his technique, and able co-operate with 
him almost automatically.” 


(3) Technical criteria and “the religion competence.” 


All operating rooms place great stress efficiency and 
expertness. part, this due the complicated nature 
surgical work; the fact that rests exacting knowledge 
multiple factors. The irascible surgeon who highly skilled, 
and thereby gains respect, familiar figure. Unpleasant 
personal characteristics may often overlooked competence 
high enough. The judgment colleagues and nurses soon 
enough labels any doctor according the degree mastery 
observed exercise, and the palm goes the expert. 


part, too, the importance cleanliness contributes 
desire for efficiency. The rituals connected with sterility 
promote precise mode behavior which infuses the non- 
sterile portions technique. Surgical work is, definition, 
careful. 


The surgical job itself such demanding one terms 
exactitude that draws all related jobs into the orbit 
mechanical perfection. Because surgery must orderly, the 
tasks which facilitate are also orderly. neat job,” then, 
can describe everything from virtuoso performance 
heart surgeon the measured folding towels nurse’s 
aide. 


the surgery, all tasks are “obvious” and can quickly 
judged ideal criteria; nowhere the American talent for 
the admiration “know-how” more clearly expressed. 
plain that the emphasis technique and precision neces- 
sary high-level effort surgery. Yet may also mention 
the possibility that some portion this emphasis serves sub- 
sidiary function: keeps the hands and mind busy detail 
setting where excess imagination sensitivity might 
interfere with the psychological boldness required. Inspection, 
not introspection, the imperative operating room activity. 


(4) The surgeon’s authority. 


“The surgeon like the captain ship. ulti- 
mately responsible for everything that happens the oper- 
ating surgery. 


Huge responsibilities demand huge grants power, for 
responsibility and power must some way commensurate. 
The surgeon’s authority unquestioned, would seem, be- 
cause three interrelated factors. First, there the right 
relation between authority and responsibility; person held 
account for something must, fairly, position affect 
the process which the thing comes about. Second, the sur- 
geon stands the very top skilled hierarchy. not 
replaceable part, and, ideally, knows more about the job 
hand than anyone else the room. Therefore, natural 
that would vested with the authority direct the work 
grounds competence. Third, there aura magic 
and reverence surrounding the figure the surgeon; this 
aura has its roots the ancient connection priest and healer. 


HUMAN ORGANIZATION 


When the three factors are combined, one sees potent basis 
authority. Although the authority mitigated several 
ways, characteristic the surgery. Relaxa- 
tion power may occur when long acquaintance and close 
work relations, especially those between doctor and nurse, 
have vitiated the third factor, the priestly aura “charisma.” 
Implicit explicit resistance (or rarely, transgression) 
authority often stems from surgeon’s failure fulfill wholly 
the standards competence, that respect weakened. 
any rate, the overpowering nature the surgeon’s position 
almost certain produce under-current resentment 
among lower-status members the work team. This illus- 
trated the exasperated aphorism operating room 
nurse: spend half their lives waiting doctors, and 
the other half waiting for them.” 


(5) Physical and psychological isolation from the rest 
the hospital. 


For reasons sterility and general work flow considera- 
tions, the operating suite always separated from the hospital 
whole. has its own floor, part floor, and for 
most purposes Although patients must 
brought surgery and taken back their beds when the 
operation over, this task performed orderlies, and other 
hospital personnel rarely visit the surgery. course casual 
visiting prohibited, since non-essential onlookers would tend 
disrupt the precision work, and might increase the danger 


The isolation the operating room means that, the eyes 
other employees, this area strange and forbidding. All 
non-surgical people are fundamental sense 
“outside” and may curious about what occurs the sanc- 
tum. They have, further, definite attitude awe and ad- 
miration for the activities that there and the 


Conversely, the surgical staff, from doctors maids, de- 
velop strong feeling comraderie. They recognize their 
status and role special group. Their world the surgery, 
not the hospital. This implies great warmth and cohesion, 
well agreement variety values. They must and 
learn live together élite corps. 


Every Operating Room Like Some Other 
Operating Room 


There seem number types operating room, 
which share certain secondary characteristics. These qualities 
are like overlay, supplementing and modifying, but not 
drastically changing the conditions noted above. They include: 


(1) The extent teaching carried on. 


this factor, operating rooms may vary from those that 
include personnel training those that involve students, 


The separate, confined spatial arrangement the surgery may, 
some cases, contribute the surgeon’s feeling tension. He, the 
captain, alone with the heavy responsibility difficult job. 
one hospital, perhaps inadvertently, the physical arrangement 
was such that fellow surgeons might drop the open door the 
scrub room for casual chat and for consultation. The door leading 
the hospital corridor remained closed, but the scrub room entrance, 
always open, provided easy access for interested colleagues. Numer- 
ous observations demonstrated convincingly that certain elements 
support were derived from this “open-door” situation. 
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nurses, internes and residents. Obviously, the teaching 
situation, part everyone’s energy must into the initiation 
process. The presence students keeps people their toes, 
keeps air questioning and striving alive, which infuses 
the surgery. Out-dated and incompetent elements, they 
surgeons, nurses, surgical techniques, have little chance 
survival. 


Methods and attitudes undergo constant changes, the 
operating room keeps pace with the advance medical science. 
And the surgery “conscious” its work, measuring and 
evaluating the light high criteria excellence. The 
stress competence heightened because every case 
one sense model for the learners. 


Division labor pushed further teaching hospitals. 
For one thing, more hands are available; for another, there 
constant effort split off suitable practice tasks which 
can give student experience and afford him gradual intro- 
duction into the core the operation. Both nurses and doctors 
training follow series stages, whereby they approach 
ever more closely the condition standard excellence. Nurses 
move from circulating duties scrub nurse, from easy hard 
cases. Internes and residents progress from holding retractors 
and stitching incisions the actual work the operating 
surgeon. The accentuated division labor means that co- 
ordination all the parts more difficult achieve, and 
therefore planning essential. Since very large number 
people are involved, interpersonal relations take added 
significance; morale and skill must high insure smooth 
functioning. 


Differences prestige are multiplied the teaching situa- 
tion. The ladder status has many extra rungs, within both 
medical and nursing staffs. Thus find not only the in- 
variant distinction between surgeon and nurse, but finer dis- 
tinctions between scrub nurse and circulating nurse, between 
chief surgeon, assistant surgeon, resident and interne. These 
gradations have the advantage inducting individuals 
through manageable stages, that they are not thrust from 
student full professional single immense jump. How- 
ever, they also tend increase social distance and multiply 
the opportunities for friction. amusing account status- 
laden behavior, told two operating room nurses, will 
illustrate the theme: 


“They asked the question, the first person 
leave the operating room after operation?’ And imme- 
diately answered with, “The surgeon, course.’ They 
said first the surgeon steps back from the table, takes off 
his gown and gloves, throws them heap the floor 
and walks out the room. Then the lesser fry close the 
incision and then they leave, also stripping off their gowns 
and gloves and dropping them heap any place the 
floor. They described how even the young resident will rip 
off towel from the operating table, perhaps with several 
instruments it, and just throw the floor while pre- 
paring the patient back downstairs, and then the 
resident will wait for the nurse untie his gown and stalk 
away. After everyone has gone, the nurse nurses and the 
anesthetist are left clear the place and get the 
patient back downstairs. Miss exclaimed, ‘After the 
great big doctors are all finished, who you think moves 


the patient back the stretcher take him downstairs 
The nurse course.’ this point Miss interjected, 
‘Yes that what happens. They just walk out after shout- 
ing you for two solid hours.’ 


The fact teaching means that each stage surgery itself 
will carefully scrutinized and explained. Although not all 
surgeons converse during the course operation, 
usual for the surgeon, his assistant, and/or the senior resident 
carry running commentary, describing the significance 
the work hand. recent years there has been shift 
away from didactic teaching medicine: one demonstrator 
lecturer confronting mass students. The stress now 
falls clinical teaching which introduces material the 
student through his active participation case. Thus the 
learners operation will scrubbed and actually 
assisting, rather than watching from the gallery. (Few oper- 
ating rooms are now being constructed with amphitheaters, 
result this trend.) 

Problems are introduced the teaching emphasis, many 
them concerning the amount participation allowed 
the student. surgery, only one man can operate; the 
teaching medicine, multiple diagnoses the same indi- 
vidual may made for practice purposes. There story 
young interne which points the dilemma. After 
particularly impressive piece surgery, the doctors retired 
the surgeons’ lounge just off the operating room. The chief, 
who had performed the operation, began discussing with 
his team. length, turning very young interne whose 
duty the operation had been hold the distal end the 
retractor, the great man asked, “And what did you learn 
from this operation, boy?” The interne replied, think 
have definitely established, sir, that the assistant resident 
has terrible case dandruff.” Yet chief neurological 
surgery has commented that his own experience the grad- 
ual progression the ladder responsibility was excel- 
lent introduction his specialty. noted especially the fact 
that the slow rise central position the operating team 
insured that would not feel too much pressure when 
length held full authority, that would not feel “on the 
spot” his first cases operating surgeon. 

Non-teaching hospitals lack the special difficulties involved 
this sort on-the-job education. the other hand, they 
also lack the detailed explanations members the team, 
and the general air competence and easy expertness which 
the presence distinguished chiefs instills. 

might also pointed out that non-teaching hospitals 
have scapegoats ready hand students. latent 
function student nurses and internes would seem 
found their position legitimate targets for the impatience 
and anxieties graduate nurses surgeons. Without dis- 
rupting the rapport key team members, possible 
vent anger the circulating nurse who trips over her own 
feet, the interne who wool-gathering when should 
watching the operation. 


(2) The difficulty the case progress. 

The relative seriousness operation determines many 
features operating room. For instance, general terms, 
more difficult cases imply the involvement more personnel, 
greater lengths time, greater number instruments, etc. 
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these important ways, chest operation Hospital will 
more nearly like chest operation Hospital than like 
two pieces surgery are ever exactly alike, the major varieties 
show definite similarities. 


fairly easy case, the atmosphere the room tends 
rather relaxed and the requirements strict attentiveness 
and speed the part all concerned are less rigorous. The 
tension which introduces friction into casual interactions 
largely absent. However, avoiding the extremes pressure, 
the operating team misses the excitement and feeling im- 
portance that accompany major challenge skill. Thus 
there may complaints that the work dull routine, 
that the challenge not great enough hold one’s interest 
high, sustained level. 


Because fewer people work minor operation, the need 
for precise coordination also less pronounced. the teach- 
ing hospital, these cases are often used opportunities for 
the young student begin testing his own skills. surgical 
resident may given vein ligation his first solo flight, 
student nurse may serve scrub nurse the same type 
operation. not true that these cases are taken 
ally,” but they include greater margin for error and 
seldom require split-second timing. 


Since minor cases are usually short, the factor fatigue 
also less critical. long exacting surgical effort, physical 
exhaustion may cause outbursts temper; mistakes may 
less well tolerated toward the close lengthy job. Often 
long case will involve shifts personnel, especially nurses, 
thus adding the need for tight coordination. The more 
difficult work, sometimes requiring six even eight consecu- 
tive hours, points the need for physical endurance 
surgical personnel. noted surgeon once remarked the posses- 
sion “good legs” one the qualities competent 
surgeon, since long hours standing are often necessary. 


These two characteristics—the extent teaching and the 
nature the operation—may viewed scales having 
various values. Any operation will fall certain point 
each scale, and share the qualities that point with other 
operating rooms form “type.” Thus might speak 
“major surgery teaching hospital,” “minor surgery 
small, non-teaching hospital,” and find many elements 
common within the designated category. There are undoubt- 
edly other characteristics which contribute classification 
operating rooms (for instance, whether the surgical staff 
“open” but these seem the most critical. 


Every Operating Room Like Other 
Operating Room 


Three elements appear account for the unique quality 
each operating room—and, for that matter, each single 
operation. They are: 


(1) the personality the surgeon. 
(2) the personality the nurse. 
(3) the creative course surgery itself. 


Certain facets the surgeon’s and nurse’s personality have 
already been discussed, those features which seem in- 
variant. Such, for example, are the factors associated with 
tension and fatigue (stereotypes the “irritable” surgeon 
the “snippy” nurse) connected with formal lines 
status and authority (the “authoritarian” surgeon, “sub- 
servient” nurse). But over and above these behaviors which 
seem determined situation” are host actions, 
attitudes, and traits which make each individual, surgery 
anywhere, unique. 

interview with clinical instructor, graduate nurse, 
provided interesting illustration the variations intro- 
duced the surgeon’s particular tastes the matter talk- 
ing and joking during operation: 


operating room,’ said Miss ‘takes its tone 
from the personality and attitude the surgeon. not 
joking place the surgeon does not make jokes, and not 
talking place the surgeon does not like talk while 
operating.’ She described several different staff members 
and their variations operating-room leadership and atmos- 
phere. She said that Dr. T’s operating room was always 
very friendly and filled with witty exchanges, while 
H’s, although friendly, was strictly business. One distin- 
guished surgeon allows talking whatever his room, 
while another jovial that always remarks during 
operation that considers himself very lucky have 
been given the very best nurses available for his operation.” 


Nurses, too, may impersonal warmly involved, al- 
though they usually follow the surgeon’s lead. When 
nurse and surgeon are extremely well-acquainted, and have 
between them the bond countless shared experiences, their 
mutual personality adjustment may greatly enhance the tech- 
nical efficiency the team. 

Surgery takes different course each time performed. 
This natural, since the bodies patients are means 
uniform. But the truly individual character some few 
operations stems from the creative element new types 
surgery. Perhaps maneuver being performed for the first 
time; perhaps the operation exploratory and uncovers 
unexpected cancer; perhaps dramatic turn events pro- 
vokes unanticipated crisis. any event, something has 
been added routine, and the operating room acquires 
distinctive aura excitement and discovery. surgery, 
any other creative activity, there room for novel aspects 
which thwart the attempt rigid classification. Part the 
peculiar charm and attraction the operating room lies 
this creative facet, the fact that routine may always upset. 
there were possibility for innovation and inspiration, 
surgery were really “routine,” unlikely that would 
attract the caliber persons who are attracted operating 
room team. 
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Outline for Psycho-Sociology 


Assembly Line Work 


Georges Friedmann* 


Translated Charles Walker 


(TRANSLATOR’s There small but growing litera- 
ture the psychological and sociological effects work 
assembly lines, what the French call travail chaine. 
Georges Friedmann, who holds the Chaire D’Histoire 
Travail the Conservatoire National des Arts Metiers 
Paris, has done valuable service collecting and re- 
viewing European literature the subject. Professor Fried- 
mann’s article, here printed for the first time English, 
first appeared the Journal Psychologie Normale 
Pathologuique, 1948, Presses Universitaires France, 
Paris). 


Conveyor-paced work has been responsible for abund- 
ance literature which has rarely been well-informed and 
even more rarely scientific. The work has been considered 
synonymous with extremely painful, exhausting, and dehu- 
manizing labor. Particularly between the two wars, was 
considered fashionable, even among some talented writers, 
vituperate against the moving line and, through it, against 
mechanization general. 


The moving line, however, does not deserve treated 
such “literary” and superficial manner. For there 
complex phenomenon industry, which demands the co- 
operation the various sciences concerned with human labor, 
indeed this one. Study the phenomenon proves very 
clearly that conveyor-paced work should considered from 
least three separate points view. 


this paper will first discuss the technical and then the 
psychological aspects work the assembly line. Finally, 
will show that impossible grasp its realities without 
looking its sociological implications. 


The Technical Viewpoint 


will not dwell the technical aspects, for the broad 
outlines conveyor-paced technology are generally under- 
stood. Whereas other forms work the elements the 
task remain stationary front the worker, moving 
line the worker confronted with parts which move before 


Journal Psychologie Normale Pathologique, Paris, Presses 
Universitaires France (1948), pp. 127-144. 


him. The various terms used describe this process indicate 
what extent has already become complex technical 
phenomenon. The French somewhat misleadingly talk about 
“Travail Chaine,” the Germans call work” 
(Fliessarbeit), the English and Americans refer some- 
times and sometimes emphasize its ad- 
vantages “continuous production.” 


will not discuss here the history conveyor-paced work, 
mentioning only its introduction around 1910. The conveyor 
was first utilized large scale the slaughterhouses 
Chicago. Then, the Ford factories Detroit adopted its 
method around 1913 and applied grand scale. 


The different kinds conveyors have three main func- 
tions: feeding, transporting, and lifting. Some are belts 
which the parts are some belts carry the parts, either 
horizontally angle. Other conveyors factories are 
not, properly speaking, belts all, since they are simply 
slippery, inclined surfaces which parts travel from one 
end the factory the other. Ermanski’s book, 
into German) may found essay the classification 
different kinds conveyors. 


The advantages the conveyor belt are undeniable. 
factory where the work thus broken down, the industrial 
process shows clarity and orderliness which are striking 
the observer. From one end the production line the 
other, can see immediately the division labor and the 
enforced rhythm which governs the operations. 


Furthermore, important advantage that work which 
moving this fashion can concentrated minimum 
amount space; the result what Americans call “simpli- 
fication the work-flow.” The component parts the work 
move more easily through the factory, avoiding stoppages and 
the danger falling objects, both which are often the 
cause accidents. Thus another technical advantage con- 
veyor line work its relative safety. Moreover, obvious 
that the rapidity the work pace increased. 
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From 1920 on, there occurred kind boom, huge de- 
velopment conveyor-line work heavy industry. define 
this, again from the technical point view, can said that 
constitutes stage development the progress the 
labor toward mechanization and 


Division labor phenomenon which several centuries 
old and has been precisely defined Adam Smith. When 
division labor has been sufficiently developed, the tendency 
today mechanize the operations which have been broken 
down and turn them over automatic machines. When 
this mechanization becomes technically impossible, too 
costly, moving belt used. 


the other hand, from the point view hand labor, 
there doubt that the introduction the conveyor 
large scale has been accompanied the wholesale degrada- 
tion skilled labor. Without quoting all the statistics, will 
merely give average figure accepted reputable statisti- 
cians. giant enterprises, such the huge automobile in- 
dustry around Paris before 1939, was conceded that after 
the introduction conveyor system, approximately per- 
cent the workers could be, according the accepted phrase, 
“broken-in” three days; that say, that length 
time worker coming into scientifically-organized plant, 
where work conveyor belt has been established 
systematic fashion, can broken-in one another the 
tasks involved. other words, his apprenticeship, one can 
still use that word, has been reduced only two three days. 


II. The Psychological Viewpoint 


When conveyor-line work was introduced into the factory, 
became apparent that the strictly technical viewpoint was 
inadequate. Work conveyor had been organized engi- 
neers, purely technical men. Then was realized that this 
type organization contained some serious defects. became 
clear through the experiences management (concerning 
output, timing, machine design) that technicians alone could 
not solve problems which man all his multiple aspects 
was involved. During recent decades, this interesting phe- 
nomenon has occurred: the pure technician, the engineer, has 
been forced realize that alone cannot solve these prob- 
lems; that, for example, the matter timing, the theory 
“dead-time” adopted Taylorism was completely errone- 
ous. referred time which was “wasted” the 
course predetermined operation. This alleged waste time 
has been recognized physiologists (Atzler, Ioteyko) 
actually being useful time. Thus, the technician alone cannot 
decide whether certain movement 
necessary worker not. 


has become clear that the complex man and the 
machine, the one hand, there the machine which can 
changed modified, since constructed man; the 
other hand, there man with his varied aptitudes, his pre- 
dispositions, his bio-psychological constitution which cannot 
modified. other words, the complex man and ma- 
chine, order arrive rational output, necessary 
try and modify not the man (by imposing hardships 
him) but that which man can modify, that which dependent 
him—the machine. From this concept springs the great 
trend towards introduction into industry psycho-tech- 


nology and psycho-physiology—of what the English call the 
“human factor.” 


has become apparent that absolutely necessary 
give equal consideration the bio-psychological aspect the 
technical problem. Numerous experiments and inquiries have 
been made along this line. cannot present the details here, 
will confine myself citing few examples. Two Italian 
psychologists, Gemelli and Galli, have done some remarkable 
work showing the importance have given 
technical definition work conveyor; namely, that stage 
development the division labor which tends toward 
mechanization and automatism. the same way, bio-psycho- 
logical definition work conveyor would fractional- 
ized work under forced and collective rhythm. 


fractionalized work mean: giving the worker only 
small percentage the overall production the product. 
This work performed under fixed rhythm which the 
worker forced submit—a group rhythm, that is, one 
which shared with team. 

Gemelli and Galli have shown that, contrary what one 
might think, fairly large number workers are suited 
this kind work. They made fairly extensive experiments 
with workers, studying them for 95-minute periods, (alter- 
nating work conveyor and unpaced work with rest 
pauses), attempt find whether there optimum 
the adaptation human rhythm the rhythm the 
machine, and for whom and under what conditions this op- 
timum exists. 


The Italian investigators observed that for certain num- 
ber workers, who made the majority the group, work 
under strict and collective rhythm was more agreeable than 
work with unconstrained and individual rhythms; that for 
the workers was more agreeable freed from 
certain “attention,” free day dream. was reported 
also that the quality the work and the output were not 
diminished. The workers said, would rather work 
conveyor belt than with unregulated rhythm.” 


the other hand, them raised objections conveyor 
line work, saying increased their fatigue, and that they 
were always afraid falling behind the rhythm and hold- 
ing back their co-workers. Finally, two workers had de- 
cided opinion they were indifferent whether the rhythm 
was fixed free. 


Thus, the experiments Gemelli and Galli tend defend 
work conveyor against its critics. But the experiments 
themselves are subject suspicion because they were con- 
ducted laboratory and not under actual industrial condi- 
tions. However, they did draw attention the advantages 
fixed rhythm and the necessity careful selection. 


Furthermore, they demonstrated that desirable not 
subject the workers immediately rapid pace, but rather, 
they improve, adjust them gradually more rapid ma- 
chine rhythms. 


Another study, completed the eve the last war under 
the auspices the National Institute Industrial Psychology 
(London), was conducted two well-known English psy- 
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chologists, Wyatt and They worked factories 
producing various commodities—buttons, starch, chocolate, 
cartridges, etc.—all them employing conveyors. Their atten- 
tion was focused the attitude the worker toward the 
uniformity repetitive work. There doubt that 
selecting workers for conveyor belt, there preliminary 
criterion; namely, that only those workers who can stand 
repetitive and uniform work over long period are suitable 


for this kind labor. 


Let move now third type experiment. will 
see conveyor line work studied from the inside the German 
psychological school (Gestalttheorie), which approaches the 
problem from the point view the worker. For example, 
this research Hans Rupp has placed the emphasis 
certain number very unusual details. Among others, 
shows that order for worker able work 
conveyor for long time without dissatisfaction, desirable 
for him see not only the small part the work which 
performs, but also the whole the 


Imagine moving line for assembling motors large 
automobile factory; Ford, for example. Here there are im- 
mense conveyor lines, 300 400 meters long, for the assem- 
bly motors; hundreds operations each line, each one 
performed different worker; the time the final opera- 
tion completed the motor ready for mounting the 
chassis. 


Rupp thinks, and this important for the psychology 
this kind work, that desirable that the worker able 
see the entire group his co-workers, and take with 
glance the entire conveyor this way each man 
conscious his solidarity with the others; moreover, his own 
work takes less purely mechanical significance for him. 
clear how the problem the meaning the work 
integrated here the psychology work conveyor; 
should not try restore significance this fractionized 
and standardized work? 


Elsewhere, Rupp sets forth the theory that aptitude for 
the strictly-set pace conveyor line work not biological 
constant, that you take worker given moment the 
belief that has aptitude for work conveyor, 
possible that another time will longer have this 
aptitude. This because depends not only the bio- 
psychological characteristics the worker, but also his 
educational level, his relations with his foremen, 
attitude towards his family social problems. Bio-psychology 
thus brings turn another field: the sociological. 


When Rupp showed that was advantageous for the 
worker see the whole conveyor line, focused attention 
the fact that work group requires rhythm which 
not only that John, but also that Paul Jack, that 
10, 20, 100 workers. 


Thus there exists here group functionally-related indi- 
viduals, and there every chance that the scientific attitude 


The Machine and the Worker: Study Machine-Feeding 
Processes, Industrial Health Research Board, Report No. 82, Lon- 
don, 1938. 

Psychology Work Conveyor (French translation), 
Paris, Alcan, 1939, pp. 235-241. 

regard, Rupp recommends that the line well lighted. 


concerning work conveyor will not consider Paul 

Sachsenberg, another German psychologist who has made 
numerous industrial studies, has brought light what calls 
claims, desirable that the belt move only when all the 
workers have completed their tasks. refer again the ex- 
ample the motor assembly plant: the belt will not advance 
one the workers has not set the bolt supposed 
place the tank. this point the entire crew will forced 
stop work. The fact that the pace the crew whole 
dependent the pace each its members introduces 
(according experimental observations) important ele- 
ment group stimulus (or incentive). The slow worker 
sees that keeps his comrades from working and thus from 
earning the wages they might otherwise make. man 
feels himself member the whole and responsible for the 
whole.” (Sachsenberg. 


Here another unusual fact, which reveals the complexity 
these problems. might supposed that this fractionated 
work under strict rhythm, which does not give free play 
the personality the worker, would appear disagreeable and 
tedious all the workers, regardless their character. How- 
ever, many them insist that they are satisfied, because the 
fixed rhythm reduces among them the necessity for making 
voluntary and, them, very tiring decisions. This freedom 
from making decisions they find pleasing and relaxing. When 
the work-pace the group thus fixed; the belt itself takes 
over the part played the pace-setter bicycle team, the 
leader who drags along his fellows his example. Just 
“Tour France” bicycle race, the one who sets the pace 
for the others along the way also the one who tires fastest 
(because obstacle occurs, must assume the necessary 
initiative avoid it), the belt plays the part kind 
artificial leader which sets the pace for the crew and spares 
them from using their own initiative. This advantage work 
conveyor may observed particularly case where 
mechanizes labor which has already been broken down 
(packaging, packing, assembling), and where there type 
worker who does not mind repetitive job. 

These, then, are certain experimental considerations which 
can, first glance, counter various widespread sentimental 
prejudices with respect mechanized work. However, actual 
experience must have the final say. 


After realizing the importance actual conditions the 
plant, not astonishing find how varied are the workers’ 
estimates about the conveyor line. They vary great deal, not 
only among individuals, but also among groups, according 
the technical line along which the work organized, according 
the ethical and sentimental relations the worker with his 
fellows and, finally, according whether not the worker 
collaborated setting the line. 

Several men who have worked conveyors furnish some 
interesting points; for example, take Dubreuil’s book, 


Psychologie der Arbeit Laufenden Band, Maschinenbau, 
1925, 538. 
Cf. particularly, Standards, Paris, 1929, pp. 180-221. 


Dubreuil was good skilled mechanic. The value this 
book lies partly the fact that Dubreuil, before the war 
1914, had worked his own independent lathe operator 
when had made, for instance, bit. produced alone 
and its entirety. was artisan lathe-operator. Then 
Dubreuil went America. worked Ford and later 
other factories. This experience conveyor-line work against 
background very different kind work, undertaken 
educated worker, not common. The contrast the 
two technical levels labor gives these reflections their flavor 
and their value. 


Dubreuil notes that plants where the managers had 
taken the precaution insisting that workers participate 
the determination the pace the belt, the output was 
noticeably better: the workers had the feeling that the pace 
was not forced them, but that they had chosen it, and 
output showed the effects this. 


Similar conclusions have been reached Germany. 
important organization for the study German industry, 
created the Weimar Republic fiir 
concludes that when workers have par- 
ticipated the determination the speed the belt and, 
still more, the division the operations into jobs, the 
effects morale and other factors are reflected 
Such examples demonstrate the complexity labor problems 
and how they are filled, not only with bio-psychological ele- 
ments, but also with moral and social elements. 


The apologetic tendencies manifested the Italian and 
German studies that have just discussed are far from being 
shared all investigators. Other studies from the psycho- 
physiological point view, Streine’s? for example, have 
brought out significant point: work conveyor line 
very harmful when limited number muscles are exercised 
exclusively and extensively for prolonged period. good 
practice introduce rest pauses devoted calesthenics 
order avoid excessive use muscles for days weeks 
time. addition, has emphasized the 
nervous effects which conveyor-line work produces under cer- 
tain conditions bad technical organization. describes 
these effects “industrial neurosis.” 


This leads mention the suggestions made for alleviat- 
ing these dangers and objections. have discussed periodic 
rest periods devoted calesthenics. Another suggestion brings 
back the qualities artisan labor, what ordinarily 
thought work “with joy.” Rotation jobs has had 
good results wherever has been applied. give you 
example, permit refer personal experience. 

the Spring 1938, made study large bakery 
near Paris where conveyor-line work had been scientifically 
introduced. For about week studied eight workers em- 
ployed the baking and processing rusks. The baking 
was carried four workers who observed the texture 
slices bread which were transformed into rusks, pushed 


Publication I.L.0.: Aspects sociaux Rationalisation, 
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aside the small pieces, watched belt, which sometimes 
swerved, and followed the pace. Thus, was repetitive job 
requiring constant attention—a simple mechanical job. 
the other end the conveyor the processing was carried out 
four workers who discarded the rusks which were too 
white burnt and informed the foreman any irregularities 
the baking. Neither conversation nor day dreaming were 
forbidden the regulations this factory. 


Neither the baking nor the processing was the per- 
sonality these young workers completely absorbed, and 
would have been completely natural assume that they 
suffered from boredom. questioned them often, and none 
them complained this. There every reason believe 
that these replies were sincere, for they were always the same 
from foremen, engineers, and workers. None them was 
bored. This was mainly the result the introduction 
management systematic job rotation. The workers moved 
successively from baking processing, weighing, packag- 
ing, and thus each week changed jobs four times. 


These measures are unfortunately exceptional, because plant 
operators consider them disruptive and costly, 
adopt them; but whenever they have been put into effect 
clear improvement psychological and moral behavior 
has occurred. 


III. Sociological Viewpoint 


These considerations introduce the third part this paper: 
work moving line social phenomenon. 


analyzing several scientific studies, have seen that 
the bio-psychological point view does not suffice, that 
modern industry impossible study jobs isolated 
factors. Rather, have relate them the environment— 
moral, family, professional, and social. The result that the 
bio-psychological framework breaks down its turn and 
are forced pass beyond sociological problems. 


Elsewhere have seen Hans Rupp emphasizing the im- 
portance worker-participation the determination pace, 
and the significance for each worker the assembly process 
whole. These factors bring into play the concept the 
group. Other such factors are: the level education the 
worker, which whole system social institutions controls, 
and, finally, the attitudes the worker towards the foreman, 
towards management, towards the industry, towards the class 
which belongs, towards the nation, and towards society 
whole. 


American social scientists who have studied this problem 
have adopted the term “industrial relations” designate the 
various relationships between the worker and society. These 
relations are concrete; they are implicit the operation 
modern industry, and too important neglected when 
examining the problems labor. are going point out 
some these factors collective influences with respect 
conveyor-line work. 


Wyatt and Langdon have underlined the importance the 
“social elements” the group; important for the regu- 
larity each man’s work that consider his fellow workers 
and neighbors congenial. interesting study likes 
and dislikes conducted among group young girls working 
conveyor, they found that the most desirable factor was 
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conversation. When the girls were forbidden converse 
among themselves, the output decreased markedly.!! 


the course another study, made the United States 
large factory the Kimberley Clark Company which 
manufactures paper and envelopes, Kornhauser and Sharp 
proceeded the following way: They studied two plants, 
and each employing conveyor line and making iden- 
tical plant the physical conditions (light, 
ventilation, air conditioning, etc.) are better, but supervision 
defective—the workers are less satisfied with their relations 
with their foremen, inspectors, etc. the other hand, 
factory the physical conditions are not good, but the 
supervision better. The study reveals that the workers 
plant transfer their general discontent all the other 
factors, and even the physical conditions, which objectively 
are better than those their fellows plant 


Among the workers plant therefore, the physical 
environment colored their discontent with foremen and 
superiors, and this illustrates fact well known among those 
who work industry: factory where there are bad rela- 
tions between the worker and those around him fertile 
field which the least dissatisfaction can take vigor and 
unforeseen extensiveness. 


Another study which brought out the role personal 
relationships was the unusually important “experiment” 
the Hawthorne plants the Western Electric Company 
the outskirts Thousands workers, men and 
women, were interviewed systematic and the same time 
subtle manner, with the greatest possible guarantee authen- 
ticity. These interviews revealed the importance moral 
and social factors point where one the directors 
the study, Mr. Putnam, was able say that determining 
morale, the psychological attitude, the satisfaction and output 
the worker, his relations the people around him count 
more than any other single factor. Thus, the directors the 
Hawthorne study, which lasted for years (1927-1939), 
insist the primary importance the relations the worker 
his industrial environment order understand his 
morale and psychological attitude. 


There have been studies not only work conveyor, 
but also and especially mechanized and fractionized work; 
their conclusions can nevertheless applied the interpre- 
tation conveyor-line work. Waves changes among the 
workers may observed—changes output, noticed from 
one minute the next. These fluctuations reflect not varia- 
tions the work process but, rather, the changing psycho- 
logical attitudes the crew—because worker has been laid 
off because work positions have been shifted (and, thus, 
the social structure the crew altered). Equally important 
the attitude each man woman with respect manage- 
ment and the factory whole. Finally, was seen that 
these waves change output reflect the action social 
factors, originating all the various types groups, large 
and small: the work group, the plant, the factory, the social 


Wyatt and Langdon, cit. 
Personnel Journal, 10, pp. 393-404. 
13. Cf. Elton Mayo, The Human Problems Industrial Civili- 


zation, New York, 1933. See Management and the Worker, 
Roethlisberger and Dickson, Harvard University Press, 1939, 
for excellent account the total project and its results. 


class, the union. There are whole series connections be- 
tween human labor and the social groups which entangle 
and surround it. 

The result that when one really wishes get prob- 
lem, such that work conveyor, one must keep 
mind that the reactions worker include not only those 
towards the particular job performing (in the course 
assembling motor, for example), but constitute complex 
whole related his family, social, and professional life. Work 
line not fact which can isolated sepa- 
rated from the whole. you wish study the aptitude 
worker for such-and-such kind work industrial job, 
you must put this job its real environment and realize that 
human labor total phenomenon which 
volves technical, bio-psychological, and social elements. And 
“monotony” itself should looked the light these 
considerations. 

Psychologists have observed that impossible speak 
general phenomenon monotony with respect the 
repetitive job. The majority the current allusions mo- 
notony are sentimental and literary reactions industrial 
work. But, for scientific observation, monotony not one 
reaction one fixed job. one word covers its extremely 
diverse and complex gradations. certain job may seem dis- 
agreeable monotonous, because the worker bad terms 
with certain person, for instance, because has nega- 
tive attitude towards certain professional group, certain 
social group. have only look experience. all 
know that particular job can seem monotonous 
certain time and cease distasteful inject into 
stimulus and significant interest. The effect the stimulus 
cannot neglected. 

would like present, before concluding, several observa- 
tions illustrate the interrelationships between the technical, 
psychological, and social aspects this whole problem. 

From the technical point view, work conveyor 
stage the process mechanization and automatization 
industry, and this stage offers indisputable advantages. But 
the mechanization and automatization which can substi- 
tuted for conveyor-line work are limited the technical 
possibilities the moment; for you cannot any moment 
say: are going entrust machines that which now 
entrusted human beings. Thus, this constitutes primary 
and purely technical limit. There second limitation, which 
economic and financial: certain automatic machine will 
conveyor, providing the change will profitable, that 
say, the condition that this extremely costly machine can 
amortized the end certain period. 

There are here two limits which are not always practically 
reconcilable, and one might fear that for time important 
proportion work conveyor line would not support 
itself. certain moment there are well broken-down proc- 
esses which are adaptable the conveyor and, the other 
hand, there work conveyor which can made auto- 
matic. For example, years ago there were number jobs 
glass-making which were performed workers con- 
veyor; then, the eve World War II, bottle-making was 
given over more and more automatic machines. 1939 
visited English factories making bottles where there was only 
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single job done hand; all the others, formerly performed 
human muscles, nerves, lungs, were now performed 
metal muscles, nerves, lungs. was unusual sight 
see one corner these plants single work process still 
carried group workers who did what was too costly 
too complicated for automatic machine. 

From the bio-physiological point view, work con- 
veyor line fractionized work with forced rhythm. 
necessary, therefore, that the conveyor-line worker equipped 
for regular and repetitive work. must able endure 
for long periods pace which neither chosen him nor 
variable, but imposed and fixed. Psychologists have described 
certain number procedures for restoring (at least par- 
tially) the play the personality work—for example, the 
overall picture operations, the stimulus rhythm fixed 
the group, worker participation the technical organiza- 
tion the work. 

Work conveyor line also social phenomenon. The 
work crew, the shop, the factory, the union, the profession, 
the social class all play part equal those groups which 
have their basis directly the complex conveyor-line work. 
man’s job cannot studied abstractly, separated from 
the social groups which belongs the reality daily life. 

can seen, this example, that the technical and 
psychological aspect must modified the social factors. 
This phenomenon, contrary what one might think, 
ineluctable and unavoidable stage industrial civilization. 
There comes time the division labor when certain 
operations are longer entrusted simple machines, and 
not yet taken over automatic machines; men themselves 
are then turned into repeating machines. Such complex 
situation calls for more than simple remedies; would like 
indicate those which the sciences man can suggest. 

radical solution would the elimination work 
conveyor line total automatization these still hybrid 
processes. But insofar this total automatization not 
attainable, how can try humanize this work? First, 
combination job rotation with more developed profes- 
sional instruction (which gives the worker certain tech- 
nical sense accomplished work and tends make him into 
“physicist,” Albert Thierry says his admirable Reflec- 
tions sur this way the worker would find 
many-sided outlook the whole the productive process 

You see here rational attempt reintegrate the 
worker’s personality into work conveyor, try re- 
capture through other means those elements the “joy 
work” which are often characteristic artisan labor. 


Furthermore, work conveyor can humanized 
integrating into it, far possible, elements social and 
moral interest. But this integration itself depends the real 
connections which exist between the worker and the groups 
which belongs with which comes into contact. 
These are the realities which the sciences man have only 
feeble grasp. 


Let conclude saying that work conveyor does 
not deserve either excess praise blame, neither whole- 
sale apology, nor such emotional condemnation that in- 
dulged Georges Duhamel Scénes Vie Future. 
stage which still find ourselves and which will 
continue exist for some time; possible but difficult 
humanize it. Perhaps, the English psychologists said the 
end their study, the principal hope salvation rests 
complete automatization. Perhaps will succeed reducing 
the role man industrial production and transforming 
does nothing but inspect automatic machines—into 
skilled overseer, consequently diminishing the field de- 
graded labor and raising that skilled labor. That one 
solution. 


However, believe that industry these degraded and 
despiritualized tasks will persist for long time. neces- 
sary, psychology, develop industry much control 
possible over human labor, emphasizing the bond interest 
between the worker and the group, arousing him stimulus 
which relates his personality job, even fractionized one, 
with the result that even working job which 
our eyes uninteresting, becomes interesting for him be- 
cause the bonds which bind him group which 
feels part, spiritually and materially. necessary fore- 
see, the long run, reduction working hours, sort 
industrial social service spread throughout the largest possible 
number workers, work which perhaps itself will remain 
tedious, but outside which one can dream humanization 
leisure, quality production, free human activity, which 
adapted the potentialities each man. this sense 
that one can, seems me, produce the humanization 
work conveyor and other forms common labor; 
thus, but only thus, that the phrase the great philosopher 
takes practical and concrete sense: the body humanity, 
greatly expanded technology, “awaits spiritual supple- 
ment.”!4 order that this noble hope humanizing labor 
shall not vain, the collaboration the sciences man, 
each one which dependent upon the other, indispensable. 


14. Bergson, Les deux sources morale religion, Paris, 
1932, 335. 
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The Production Change 
Some Influential Factors* 


Nobie Warren Jones** 


Introduction 


Professional personnel working the health field con- 
tinually face the problem how bring about changes among 
people who are not always eager alter their established 
ways doing things. Their resistance arises from combina- 
tion several factors. Generally speaking, people may not 
willing give patterns behavior with which they are 
familiar which are satisfactory. the other hand, new 
patterns may not make sense may incompatible with 
established household routines and traditional social relation- 
ships. Furthermore, the status the person who trying 
promote change may interfere with the successful outcome 
the process. 

The purpose this article describe the process 
change was attempted the prenatal clinic the out- 
patient department city-county hospital southern 
industrial city. Attention will focus particularly some 
the problems encountered the relationship nutritionist 
and patients. will show that the extent which the nutri- 
tionist succeeds improving the food intake the patient 
depends not only her knowledge nutritional science but 
also other factors which influence food choice. 


Social Data 
Description the Clinic 
The clinic has been operation since August, 1931. was 
established order take care patients who cannot afford 
the services private physician. Patients must certified 
the city administrator public assistance funds. The 


*The author wishes express her sincere appreciation Dr. 
John Honigmann, Department Anthropology and Sociology, 
University North Carolina, for his many helpful suggestions 
and critical reading the manuscript, and Miss Frances 
MacKinnon, Department Public Health Nutrition, School 
Public Health, University North Carolina, for her kind assist- 
ance throughout the study. 

Nobie Warren Jones, M.P.H., Teaching Fellow, Department 
Public Health Nutrition, School Public Health, University 
North Carolina. 


hospital makes attempt secure patients for this clinic; 
they may referred private physician, public 
health nurses, they may hear the service from relatives 
friends. Periodic visits are voluntary. The patients are 
given appointments which are faithfully kept. Women whose 
pregnancies are pursuing normal course receive monthly 
appointments until the seventh month, fortnightly during the 
seventh and eighth months, and weekly thereafter until de- 
livery. When the need arises for more frequent appointments, 
the patients may come often necessary. All patients are 
delivered this hospital unless they move elect 
elsewhere, which extremely rare. believed that some 
patients register the clinic, not for the prenatal care but 
order that they may make the necessary arrangements get 
the hospital list for delivery. several instances, the 
present patients’ mothers had received prenatal care this 
same clinic. 


The clinic under the supervision several obstetricians 
engaged private practice. The staff consists three medi- 
cal residents and internes, two licensed practical nurses, 
clerk-receptionist, dietitian from the hospital, and nutri- 
tionist from nearby university. Since the doctors rotate 
services throughout the hospital, patient likely seen 
more than one doctor during her pregnancy. Frequently, 
one them will deliver her when she comes into the hospital. 
Every effort made for patient see the same nutritionist 
each visit, for felt that the cooperation the patient 
depends great extent the strength the relationship 
established between the two. 


seems pertinent describe the personnel with whom the 
patient comes contact during visit the clinic. The staff 
doctors are young men and women who have recently com- 
pleted medical school and who are usually natives the 
state neighboring states. Generally, they represent the 
urban, middle class culture the locality. 


Two practical nurses assist the clinic. One lives the 
same section town some the patients and knows them 
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personally. However, the clinic she asserts her prestige 
treating these patients formally and with indifference. The 
dietitian the clinic native the state. She has charge 
all special diets the hospital, including those given 
patients the obstetrical ward. She knows many the 
patients, having followed them through previous pregnancies, 
deliveries, and other periods hospitalization, and has de- 
veloped relationship with them. The two nutri- 
tionists who served alternately volunteers the clinic were 
from other areas, one from the Northwest and one from the 
Southeast. 


description the staff personnel would not complete 
without saying something about the clerk, who also the 
receptionist. She native citizen the city which the 
hospital located and member highly respected 
family. She takes great pride her property ownership and 
her job clerk-receptionist. She has had this position for 
over years—since the opening the clinic. She takes keen 
interest the patients and has feeling responsibility for 
the total operation the clinic. She lends helping hand 
wherever possible, addition her usual duties. Being 
efficient and rather stern individual, she keeps the patients 
moving through the clinic hurried manner. Upon their 
arrival, she hustles them off the laboratory for urine and 
blood examinations, lines them for the nurse record 
weight and blood pressure, and stacks charts neatly for 
the doctor. When the laboratory reports are sent back for 
recording the charts, she will comment the patient, 
judgmatically, saying, look your blood (or 
weight), have talk the nutritionist Just 
what effect this has the patients’ attitude toward the nutri- 
tionist hard say. The patients seem recognize her 
motives generous and demonstration interest their 
behalf. The prototype this clerk seen other offices, 
libraries, and on. 


The clinic located the ground floor the hospital 
and has entrance directly the street, making easily 
accessible. The waiting room quite small, and contains the 
clerk’s desk and rows benches which seat approximately 
patients. The patients outside the clinic smoke, since 
they are either prohibited discouraged the clerk from 
smoking the waiting room. The crowding benches in- 
duces conversation among the patients, who exchange ideas 
about what the doctor, nurse, nutritionist has said 
them. corridor leads the three examining rooms and rest 
room. Adjoining the clinic space rather large room set 
for basal metabolism tests. Here the nutritionist conducts 
her interviews. 


Data for the present study were collected during 1951 and 
1952. During this two-year period, average 144 patients 
was admitted each year for prenatal care. The clinic open 
one afternoon week and each clinic session from 
patients are seen. The state the weather influences the keep- 
ing appointments since many patients live the country. 
was never possible for the nutritionist and dietitian each 
see more than four five patients apiece one afternoon. 
effort was made see patients their initial visit, par- 
ticularly the primiparae, but there were occasions when time 
and the large number return cases did not permit even this. 


Data the Patients 


Data are presented women seen this clinic. Their 
ages ranged from years, the majority being between 
and years. Twenty-two were primiparae, thirty-eight 
were multiparae. Most the patients were born and 
very few had lived outside the state. 


The educational level represented was higher for the women 
than for their husbands about one school year. The last 
grade completed the women ranged from third twelfth, 
with one having attended commercial school for year. ‘The 
average was seventh through tenth grades; for their husbands, 
seventh through eighth grades. The women did not always 
reveal the educational level their husbands either because 
they did not know were reluctant admit they had had 
little schooling, indicating perhaps that this had not been 
very important factor their choice husband. Most 
the women explained that they had stopped school work, 
get married, because “nervous condition.” Others 
said school was too confining. 


Untidy hair and poor grooming were characteristic these 
women. Few them ever carried handbag but instead 
clasped few coins tightly the hand tied the corner 
handkerchief. Most noticeable was the high incidence 
carious teeth and poor dental hygiene. Many the women 
appeared much older than their chronological ages. The trou- 
bled look their faces revealed something the difficulties 
their existence. 


The multiparae had average 2.5 children each, re- 
flecting, perhaps, the young age these women. The range 
was from one nine children per family. 


Very few the families served the clinic owned their 
homes. Most them rented apartments, lived with parents, 
rented farm houses where the husbands were tenant 
farmers. One patient told about moving into another 
house. Previously she had lived rather isolated farm 
house, where she was left alone during the day with pre- 
school child. She feared the possibility going into labor 
during the day and not being able contact anyone for help. 
The new location was apparently dream come true for her: 
was located the city limits, midway between her mother’s 
house and her brother’s residence. She described the duplex 
apartment with running water, hot and cold, 
all for six dollars week.” She was proud every feature, 
and told about with lots enthusiasm. There was tele- 
phone, and “toilet built right the house that had bath- 
tub, and the kitchen there was place wash the dishes 
(sink).” 

The wage earner every instance worked unskilled 
laborer tenant farmer. One-third the men were employed 
textile mills large cigarette factory. few remained 
unemployed and, occasionally, one went into military service. 
The employed probably all received weekly wages. When the 
women were questioned about buying groceries, they gener- 
ally reported that their husbands did the shopping payday. 
Some the wives accompanied their husbands the store, 
but the men usually controlled the expenditure the money. 
Food purchases were made country neighborhood stores 
which permitted charge accounts. some instances, cash 
purchases were made the chain stores town where there 
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was wider selection foods lower cost than the 
country stores. 


The attitudes toward their pregnancies varied considerably 
from one woman another. The primiparae nearly always 
looked forward the birth their babies happy event 
their lives. Some the multiparae had given birth 
child annually for several years and did not want become 
pregnant again. They felt they could neither take care of, nor 
provide for, another family member. frequently heard 
the women who already had several children complain that 
they could not secure the consent their husbands for sterili- 
zation cooperation the use contraceptives. 


While waiting their turn see the doctor, the women 
could observed chatting with one another, making the 
visit something social occasion. Sometimes child accom- 
panied its mother the clinic, but usually the women took 
advantage this opportunity leave the children home 
with relative neighbor. One woman said she was looking 
forward coming the hospital for delivery get some 
rest.” Another stated that her hospital stay the time 
delivery was the longest period she was ever away from the 
other children. There are enough indications believe that 
the routine visits the clinic and the hospitalization provide 
release from the everyday routine keeping house and 
caring for children. This may help explain the willingness 
the patients come regularly the clinic, whether 
not they realized the full significance early and consistent 
prenatal care. The cooperation shown the women 
coming for regular visits seemed more remarkable the light 
their husbands’ attitudes toward the necessity prenatal 
care. One woman said her man” might not let her come 
back month for another appointment, for she had leave 
her five children with him during her trip several miles 
the clinic. She also depended upon catching ride from 
her house the highway get bus town. Her problem, 
while not typical, serves indicate the conflict between the 
patient and her family, one hand, and the patient and the 
requirements the clinic the other. 


More than one-third the women lived circumstances 
where some relative other person had partial even total 
control the food preparation. This caused considerable 
difficulty giving dietary instructions the patient. The 
“dietetic older person the household were 
often incompatible with the instructions offered the nutri- 
tionist. illustrate, one patient stopped drinking buttermilk 
because her mother had said was constipating. 


Clinical Data 


Regulation weight gain desirable goal good pre- 
natal management. order predict possible weight gain 
given patient, was necessary know the weight fluctua- 
tion over period years. The patients were questioned 
their weight the time marriage, any unusual gains 
losses recent years, weight term with previous preg- 
nancy, weight the onset this pregnancy, and the patient’s 
opinion her most desirable non-pregnant weight, that is, 
the weight which she felt best her clothes fit her best. 
table “ideal” weights for adults according age, sex, 


and body build, compiled insurance company,! was used 
basis for estimating the degree underweight over- 
weight the time the patient was first seen. The multiparae 
were unusually consistent stating that after each delivery 
they retained some the weight they had gained while they 
were pregnant. The information the patient’s weight was 
used formulating the diet plan.. There were cases ex- 
treme underweight and overweight the onset pregnancy 
among the group studied, with overweight being far the 
most common problem. 

the average these patients registered the clinic early 
the second trimester, that is, between the fourth and fifth 
month pregnancy. There were the few, course, who 
waited until well into the last trimester before coming for 
care. Considering that they came their own initiative, the 
time the first visit compares very favorably with prenatal 
clinics other localities. However, would more desir- 
able see them the first trimester pregnancy, for 
generally conceded that obstetrical and dietary management 
need started early the best results are attained 
both for the mother and fetus. Moreover, early acquaintance 
with sound prenatal hygiene may protect the patient from the 
results incorrect advice, dietary and otherwise, which 
freely offered the pregnant woman her relatives and 
friends. 

The pregnancies this group women generally followed 
normal course. Except for occasional mention indigestion 
and heartburn, they had few complaints. deliveries, 
there were two premature live births and one abortion. The 
remaining forty-six cases gave birth living, full-term infants. 
However, large proportion normal deliveries tell nothing 
about the quality the infant birth, its biological fitness 
its capacity grow and develop. Nor does indicate the 
effect the pregnancy the health the mother shown 
signs early aging, anemia, subjective complaints, etc., 
results which might expected when poorly nourished 
woman bears children frequently. 

number the women (23 percent) showed signs usually 
associated with mild However, only one 
these patients needed hospitalized. possible that 
delivery management was factor preventing the develop- 
ment severe preeclampsia among these women. Its probable 
effectiveness notable view the fact that the diet usually 
prescribed for this condition incompatable with the food 
pattern the area. 


Dietary Data 


Dietary data were secured interview. history form 
was used guide for the structured interview obtain 
specific information from the patient social data, educa- 
tional level, economic status, weight data, meal pattern, and 
summary the average daily food intake. The form was 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., “Weights for Women Over 25,” 
October, 1951. 

“Preeclampsia: condition preceding puerperal eclampsia, 
marked headache, nausea and vomiting, dyspnea, visual disturb- 
ances, jaundice, increased pressure the cutaneous capillaries, 
and the presence albumin and casts the urine.” and 
Taylor (eds.), Stedman’s Medical Dictionary, 17th Edition, The 
Williams and Wilkins Co., Baltimore, 1949. 

Dieckmann, The Toxemias Pregnancy, 2nd Edition, 
Mosby Press, 1952, 402. 
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designed provide information which might useful 
part the patient’s hospital record. 


The usual meal pattern these women, allowing for indi- 
vidual variation, was follows: 
Breakfast: 
Egg 
Pork sausage, bacon fried fatback (salted fat pork) 
Baking powder biscuit made with self-rising flour 


Coffee 


Noon meal: 
Sandwich tomato, banana, lunch meat 
Soup (canned) 
Coffee, tea, bottle drink 


(When the noon meal was not eaten, patients reported 
have used left-overs from the previous evening 
meal.) 

Evening meal: 

Pinto beans, cooked with fatback 
Vegetable such turnip greens 
Potatoes 

Baking powder biscuit cornbread 
Coffee tea 


(Whenever meat, other than fatback, was available, 
was usually included the evening meal, was the occa- 
sional dessert. 


The most haphazard meal the day appeared the 
noon one. Often the patient could not recall having had 
lunch the previous day and made such remarks as, 
get hungry, just pick anything that’s fixed and eat it.” 
appears that only two meals are prepared daily—breakfast 
and either the noon evening meal, but never both. Should 
the main meal taken noon, the same irregularity occurs 
the evening meal—snacks left-overs from noon. 


The outstanding features this diet pattern are: (1) the 
consumption fairly good breakfast, (2) the practice 
eating throughout the day with regular lunch time, (3) 
high consumption fat, especially fatback, (4) the abundant 
use high carbohydrate foods, including large quantities 
baking powder biscuit and cornbread made from self-raising 
flours, (5) low intake milk and milk products, (6) low 
protein intake with the animal protein being extremely low, 
(7) the frequent use dried beans peas, with pinto beans 
being most common, and (8) the infrequent use raw foods 
other than apples. The diet general quite monotonous. 
The women seem derive little pleasure from cooking, 
take pride preparation new unusual dishes, and 
use little imagination preparing meal. Most 
them not own cookbooks. The attitudes expressed toward 
particular foods, especially milk, are consistent with those 
reported Cussler and deGive for the Southeast.4 general 
these diets are very similar those reported Milam and 
for county southeastern state. 


Cussler and deGive, Cup and Lip, Twayne Press, 
1952, pp. 148, 153. 

Milam and Darby, “The Average Diet Southern 
County and Its Effect Nutritional Status,” Southern Medical 
Journal, Vol. 38, 117, 1945. 


Allowing for wide individual variations, the dietary intakes 
appear low protein, calcium, vitamin riboflavin and 
ascorbic acid. They contain excessive calories, was evidenced 
the number overweight patients. 

number instances unusual appetites were observed. 
One patient reported consuming about two pounds granu- 
lated sugar weekly, two others ate pound dry coffee 
grounds week, another ate two boxes laundry starch 
weekly. None these patients reported clay-eating, although 
Hilda found geophagy common among some groups 
the Southeast. Such appetites have not been proven 
associated with physiologic needs; rather, they represent 
culturally-conditioned preferences. One woman told about 
eating coffee and remarked, “Isn’t that the silliest thing you’ve 
ever heard? The children see the coffee can and now 
they’ve started eating too!” The woman who ate laundry 
starch withheld that information throughout two interviews. 
Later she told another nutritionist rather reluctantly. The 
patient’s mother had tried discourage the habit, but when- 
ever the patient ironed she liked “nibble” it. 


Recommendations and Changes Prescribed 


After the diet history was completed, the usual daily food 
intake was evaluated for its adequacy terms approximate 
amounts servings the various food groups, total grams 
protein, and total amount milk consumed. This estimate 
gave fair idea the adequacy the patient’s food intake 
and, this basis, suggestions were then made for altering the 
diet improve the quality. Written instructions were given 
each patient along with explanation why the sug- 
gested changes seemed desirable. The patient was encouraged 
ask questions regarding any aspect her diet. 

The goal instruction was insure that the patient’s 
intake approximated the National Research Council’s recom- 
mended daily dietary allowances for pregnancy.’ But was 
not possible for many the patients attain this goal. The 
daily menu plan was worked out include foods which would 
provide the required nutrients insofar individual prefer- 
ences and the home situation allowed. 

Dietary recommendations were made the patient the 
doctor the nutritionist both. Often the doctor asked 
the patient see the nutritionist regarding some particular 
problem, for example, the patient needed control her 
weight gain. such cases the doctor asked the nutritionist 
prescribe diet with given number calories. seldom, 
ever, went into detail with the patient specific foods 
include the diet, but left that aspect instruction 
the nutritionist. 

One the nutritionists was from northwestern state but 
had great facility recognizing local dietary practices be- 
cause her wide experience with number other sub- 
cultural groups. She evidenced sympathetic understanding 
towards the patients and established excellent rapport with 
them. Her age may have had some influence her relation- 
ship with the patients, for she was several years older than 


Hilda Hertz, “Notes Clay and Starch Eating Among Negroes 
Southern Urban Community,” Social Forces, Vol. 25, pp. 343, 
1947. 

National Research Council, Food and Nutrition Board, “Recom- 
mended Daily Dietary Allowances,” Revised, 1948. 
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the second nutritionist, and the women may have identified 
themselves with her “mother figure” and thus accepted her 
advice more readily than she had been younger. The second 
nutritionist came from another southern state and, being 
considerably younger, had less experience working with other 
sub-cultural groups. However, believes the nutritionist 
whose cultural background similar that her patients 
likely secure better cooperation than would outsider. 
Both nutritionists, because they represented urban cultures, 
had made effort understand the particular rural culture 
the patients represented generally. 


Four types changes prescribed improve alter 
the food intake were: 


Extension present intake. increase the con- 
sumption milk, meat, eggs, cheese, green and yellow 
vegetables, and raw fruits and vegetables, meet the 
needs the pregnant woman for the nutrients supplied 
these foods. 


Organization the food into meal and snack patterns 
order insure the intake the foods mentioned 
above. 


Limitation present intake. reduction the intake 
calories and the sodium ion, mainly limiting the 
use such meat drippings and fatback, 
and hot breads made self-rising flour and meal. 


make food more readily digestible and palatable. 


Any one combination the above changes were sug- 
gested for given patient. 


Specifically, the recommended changes sought integrate 
the following ends: 


recognize far possible the patients’ customary 
patterns eating, including food likes and dislikes. 


introduce recommendations gradually, line with 
the patient’s ability accept change. For this reason 


was important see patient repeated visits. 
recognize the economic limitations the patient, 
insofar ability purchase food was concerned. 


implement the doctor’s recommendations. 


Some patients needed rather drastic alterations their 
diets. woman who had symptoms suggestive preeclampsia 
was immediately instructed how limit her intake 
sodium, although this was very difficult because the pre- 
vailing cooking practices, for sodium restriction required 
separate cooking. The food thus prepared was distasteful 
the patients, and meant altering their usual intake hot 
breads and foods cooked with meat drippings and fatback. 
such patients were aware that the rigid diet was 
temporary thing. The most cooperative patients were those 
who were seen early pregnancy and several consecutive 
visits. This permitted the nutritionists recommend changes 
rate compatible with the patient’s ability make them 
and offer support and encouragement. 


Lerner and Lasswell, The Policy Sciences, 1951, Stanford 
University Press, 82. 


Patients’ Response Recommendations 


view the fact that many patients faced unusual 
difficulties adjusting new altered dietary pattern, 
was felt that their cooperation was surprisingly good. 


the author’s opinion that the degree cooperation 
can explained part the following factors the situa- 
tion involving nutritionist and patient. 

Some prestige value for the patients was attached the 
prescription for special diet for the use certain foods. 
This was brought out when one woman said her husband had 
stopped buying her foods (for the special diet) since ex- 
pected her enter the hospital for delivery just any day. 
Others stated they could get whatever foods their “diet” 
called for—as though was due very special consideration. 


Some patients desired cooperate because their in- 
terest the course and outcome their pregnancy, others 
because their condition stimulated interest their appearance. 
These reasons were applicable the primiparae since they 
showed more interest the birth their first child and more 
desire retain attractive figure following delivery. 

The inability the patient, her family, purchase 
food was not allowed become obstacle change. The 
nutritionist made every effort suggest foods which the 
patient might have hand, the least expensive food items. 
This made possible for the patient cooperate within her 
economic limitations. 

Insuring compatibility the pregnancy diet with pres- 
ent food habits the patient and her family made possible 
for many carry out dietary instructions. One woman, after 
receiving her written dietary instructions, remarked, “This 
the same that I’m used eating,” though she expected 
the diet completely foreign her customary in- 
take. There were occasions when another family member’s 
special diet, for example, the hypertensive low sodium 
intake, would coincide with the plan for the prenatal who 
needed similar restrictions. such cases the patient was 
already familiar with methods preparation, choice 
foods, and the flavor foods cooked without salt, thus 
making easier follow similar plan. 

Some patients appeared more aware the significance 
the dietary instructions than did others. was much easier 
deal with these patients and, usually, excellent cooperation 
was secured from many them. Also, the nutritionists had 
more opportunity follow those patients who came regu- 
larly the clinic, and this may have influenced their accept- 
ance change. Regular visits provided chance give 
patients support and commend them for their cooperation. 

“experimental” attitude operated few patients 
who seemed willing try the and make changes. 
This group displayed curiosity about their altered dietary 
plans and initiative carrying out instructions. They seemed 
rely less traditional things and looked upon changes 
challenge. 

The fact that large proportion the patients were 
primiparae may have had some influence the kind co- 
operation secured. The primiparae were the average 
younger than the multiparae and were perhaps not resistant 
change. Also the women giving birth first child were 
interested the course and outcome their pregnancy. 
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The women represented rather homogeneous cultural 
group and this alone simplified the nutritionists’ work. The 
fact that women the same sub-culture presented similar 
problems made easier deal with each individual effectively. 

Among the factors which appeared inhibit cooperation 
the patients were: 

Incompatibility between dietary instructions and present 
food practices either the patient her family. Food 
well integrated segment person’s culture and 
expected that difficulties will encountered when that person 
asked give the food practices even alter the 
traditional methods preparation which she accustomed. 

The fact that percent the patients lived with rela- 
tives made difficult introduce changes which were com- 
patible with family practices. One-third them shared the 
responsibility for meal planning and preparation with other 
women the household. The patients were put further 
disadvantage when their husbands controlled the money and 
frequently bought the groceries themselves. 


The consideration being given special diets for other 
members the family sometimes took precedence over the 
patient’s dietary needs. The husband one family had gastric 
ulcers and for several months had taken little more than 
milk and bread. His wife, instead cooking for herself, ate 
snacks all day, taking her evening meal her mother’s place. 
The patient had little incentive cook meal just for herself, 
and was difficult expect special consideration her 
mother’s house. 


Limited incomes and poor money management kept some 
patients from securing foods which would meet their dietary 
needs. Low cost foods were brought the attention these 
patients. 


Resistance change unwillingness try anything 
new posed real problem dealing with patients whose diets 
were inadequate. The strong preference for baking powder 
biscuits resulted great resistance decreasing the amount 
eaten substituting light bread. Other patients, though 
admitting their inability purchase fresh fluid milk, would 
refuse substitute dry skim milk. One stated, “If can’t 
have milk from the dairy (fluid), I’d rather not have that 
kind (dry skim milk).” 

When the patient did not realize accept relationship 
between her diet and the course and outcome her pregnancy, 


little cooperation was expected. One woman said, 
“No matter what you eat, you’re just going gain lots 
weight when you’re this way (pregnant).” 

The patient who was dominated others her house- 
hold her social group was difficult help. Advice given 
the patient older person the household may have been 
more respected than that given the physician the nutri- 
tionist. 

Physiologic idiosyncratic reasons prevented some pa- 
tients from eating certain foods. frequent comment was, 
“That food doesn’t agree with me, never could eat it.” This 
response expected certain extent, but was often 
obvious that the patient was rationalizing her dislike for 
particular food the fact that was unfamiliar her. 

Special notions regarding particular foods, that is, food 
magic, sometimes restricted change. illustration the 
woman who said she wouldn’t dare eat cabbage because her 
husband said would produce early labor. 

10. The stigma attached certain foods occasionally pro- 
hibited their use. This was observed when trying get the 
patients drink more milk. For some them, dry skim milk 
substitute for fresh milk was abominable suggestion. 
was looked upon something fit use.” 

11. further motive for refusing cooperate might well 
have been part the patient’s total reaction unwanted 
pregnancy. 


Summary 


Data have been presented describing group low-income 
patients seen the prenatal clinic hospital southern 
industrial city. Information included the clinic organiza- 
tion, the patients and their dietary patterns, clinical data, 
dietary recommendations, and the patients’ response the 
recommendations. 

Factors which conditioned success modifying the diets 
these patients include the degree motivation and the 
ability the patient cooperate within the realm her 
limitations. Among the limitations considered are economic 
means, level intelligence, schooling, the existing dietary 
pattern, living arrangements, well other social and cul- 
tural forces. improvement the quality the diet re- 
sulted when changes were introduced gradually and when 
dietary instructions took account the above-mentioned 
factors. 
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Environmental Adaptation 
Sia 


Robert Euler** 


The Keresan speaking pueblo Sia, located Jemez 
Creek several miles from its confluence with the Rio Grande 
central New Mexico, has long been noted for its extreme 
conservatism and resistance acculturation, stemming pri- 
marily from the Hispanic period which began the 16th 
century. The singular geographic and environmental position 
this pueblo, however, has also played not inconsiderable 
role their reticency. Situated between Jemez pueblo up- 
stream and Santa Ana pueblo the east, Sia has not always 
been enviable position regard abundant water 
supply and tillable land. Stevenson, 1889, wrote: 


“Though the Sia have considerable irrigable lands, they 
have but meager supply water, this being due the 
fact that after the Mexican towns above them and the 
pueblo Jemez have drawn upon the waters the Jemez 
river, little left for the Sia, and order have any 
success with their crops they must curtail the area 


year later, 1890, Poore reported the agricultural 
situation Sia, saying: 
“There are spademen this community, and they 
cultivate isolated patches, less than 100 acres wheat 
and 


Even recently 1944, Sia enjoyed only 312 acres agri- 
cultural land, while Jemez cultivated 1,345 acres and Santa 
Ana farmed 585.3 

lack water, coupled with the fact that neighboring 
peoples—not only Spanish-Americans but other pueblos 


Paper presented the meeting the Southwest Division, Ameri- 
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Matilda Coxe Stevenson, The Sia, 11th Annual Report the 
Bureau American Ethnology, 1894, 11. 

H.R. Poore, Condition New Mexico Indian Pueblos, 1890, 
Report Indians Taxed and Indians Not Taxed the United 
States, U.S. Census Office, 1894, 108. 

Aberle, The Pueblo Indians New Mexico, Their Land, 
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ciation Memoir No. 70, 1948, 84. 


well—have not been too has contributed the 
continuing conservatism Sia. 


Despite the importance agriculture the village econ- 
Sia has steadfastly rejected contemporary programs 
the Bureau Indian Affairs which attempt improve their 
land conditions. These Indians have been irrigating and culti- 
vating the same acreage perhaps since pre-Spanish and 
their soils have become leached nutrients that crop pro- 
duction has decreased steadily over the years. 


The purpose this paper two-fold: report recent 
Indian Service attempt establish land improvement pro- 
gram Sia, and demonstrate the role Sia culture-history 
the acceptance rejection this project. Field work was 
carried intermittently the writer for three months 
the spring 1952, during which time various native agricul- 
tural processes were observed, statements informants re- 
corded, and conferences with Bureau personnel 


Since previous land programs involving Sia pueblo had, 
for the most part, produced negative results, this instance 
was decided institute different approach. The Soil and 
Moisture Conservation Branch agreed allow the soil sci- 
entist concentrate his efforts there, rather than divide his 
time among several pueblos, had been customary the 
past. Aside from that provision, almost other instructions 
were given. The employee charge, while lacking previous 
experience with pueblo peoples, did have practical under- 
standing human relations and realized basic fact: that 


Stevenson indicated (1894, 11): “The Sia are regarded 
with contempt the Santa Ana and the Jemez Indians;” although 
Poore (1894, 100) remarked: “In 1876, out good fellowship, 
[the Jemez] aided [the Sia] for days with force over 100 
men the construction acequia.” 

“The possibility food shortage ... the primary anxiety 
each individual Zia.” Florence Hawley, Michael Pijoan and 
Elkin, “An Inquiry into Food Economy and Body Economy 
Zia Pueblo,” American Anthropologist, Vol. 45, 1943, 556. 

field 
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sons, especially Mr. Stone the Soil and Moisture Conserva- 
tion Branch, Albuquerque Area Office, Bureau Indian Affairs, 
who was charge the Sia project. 
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order institute successfully any innovation Sia, had 
terms the cultural background the people, 
not merely individuals, but social group well. 
seemed understand that the problem selective culture 
change, Sol Tax has said, 


respect the general cultural bias and the institutions 
and beliefs held dear community people, the 
same time that their level living 


and they are given the means attaining new wants. was 
this time that the soil scientist asked voluntarily, and 
unofficially, for anthropological assistance. The plan was 
talk over technical proposals with anthropologist who 
could then determine, first all, whether the proposal could 
related Sia environment and culture, and secondly, how 
best approach the people. This was the very point Laura 
Thompson made recently when she remarked: 


reservation resources programs should planned 
and developed not solely the resources and technical 
divisions the [Indian] Service the basis existing 
natural resources, the usual procedure but rather 
the basis both natural resources and avail- 
able human resources 


Whenever possible, the anthropologist and the technician 
worked the pueblo together, the former overtly assuming 
the role assistant order that undue suspicion would 
not aroused. Several more less cursory visits were made 
discuss land problems general way, and also locate 
individuals who would most co-operative. The governor 
the pueblo was, course, approached first and, while his 
original reaction was general, and expected, phlegmatic, 
did imply that land conditions were major concern 


the Sia. 


Briefly, the conditions are follows. Recent land subjuga- 
tion has put almost 1,000 arable areas under ditch. Little 
more could subjugated without complete ditch reorganiza- 
tion, the cost which would greatly exceed value received. 
The present water supply tenuous, and even with small 
reservoir, the moisture storage usually expended each year 
during August. Any additional subjugation, therefore, would 
only hasten this shortage. Increasing irrigation storage fa- 
cilities would cost money, and few families can afford 
contribute their proper share. The range land, 352 acres per 
capita, currently supporting livestock population 403 
cows (27 owners), 1,279 sheep (10 owners), 173 horses 
(45 owners), and 212 goats (three owners). With eight- 
inch average annual rainfall, the climax vegetation for forage 
not abundant, and even now deteriorating because the 
stocking rate above the carrying capacity. apportion- 
ment the irrigated lands per capita basis allows ap- 
proximately three acres per person. However, counting the 
saline areas, the wasted, infertile and flooded acres, the aver- 
age drops 1.24 acres per individual. Soils are wearing out, 
producing less, and bearing crops with less and less nutrition. 
The irrigated soils are low organic matter and fertility, 
low capacity for moisture storage, and are crusted over 


Sol Tax, “Selective Culture Change,” American Economic Re- 
view, Vol. xli, 1951, pp. 315-320. 

Laura Thompson, Personality and Government, Mexico, Edi- 
ciones del Instituto Indigenista Interamericano, 1951, pp. 171-172. 
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with clay condition that hard plow. The saline soils 
are low elevation and therefore difficult drain. Clear 
water for leaching limited and must used for crops. 
The flooded land still good, but heavy machinery must 
used for leveling. Weeds can fought with hoe horse- 
drawn disc, even with one the four light-weight tractors 
the village. These machines are already overworked, how- 
ever. Insect-exterminating equipment non-existent. 


Securing the confidence and co-operation individual 
farmers the alleviation these conditions was, itself, 
somewhat difficult. well known that individualism, 
deviation from the group pattern, not particularly accept- 
able trait among Pueblo peoples, and Spicer has made 
important point when says: 

“An administrator who encourages Pueblo exercise 
the same sort aggressiveness that regarded 
desirable our culture likely isolate the individual 
from his people rather than encourage his development 


Nevertheless, native innovators were needed the various 
land improvement proposals were established, and dur- 
ing the course these preliminary visits several persons were 
carefully observed this regard. The final choice was 
middle-aged farmer, the first son Navaho who had mar- 
ried Sia woman and taken residence the pueblo. 
Although had never held any important religious civil 
office the local government, was confidant several 
more less prominent men the village and seemed 
highly respected. While visits his home always revealed 
several guests, spent most his time either alone with 
his son. His early years were devoted largely sheep herd- 
ing, and only recently had become interested farming. 
Most his wealth, and this term used the strict eco- 
nomic sense, was still cattle and sheep. His maternal uncle, 
too, appeared strongly regarded power the village 
although worked for non-Indian rancher and was away 
much the time. This man also seemed have more deal- 
ings with “outsiders” than any other middle-aged family man. 
Since, among other traits, Pueblos place importance “upon 
self-reliance, equality, honesty, diligence, charity, and pleas- 
ant was felt that this individual would 
able act innovator and still remain within the ac- 
cepted framework Sia society. This assumption, will 
seen, proved essentially correct. not, however, 
assumed that the entire project was planned develop around 
this one person. the contrary, during the progression 
the program many other villagers were included, and several 
group meetings were held with the majority Sia farmers. 


Following policy attempting introduce change 
the pueblo unhurried manner, the administrator decided 
recommend first two proposals. This deliberate approach 
pervaded the entire project, for was realized, Yang Hsin- 
Pao has remarked similar situation: 


“Most peoples the underdeveloped areas know noth- 
ing about science technology and their initial reaction 


10. Edward Spicer (ed.), Human Problems Technological 
Change, New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1952, 291. 
11. Florence Hawley, “An Examination Problems Basic 


Acculturation the Rio Grande Pueblos,” American Anthropolo- 
gist, Vol. 50, 1948, 613. 
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will probably one skepticism. the other hand, 
with their concern for quick results and speed, Westerners 
are impatient with the slow learning processes the peas- 
ants and the temptation impose their own yardstick 
efficiency always 


was realized also, because the religious complexities 
inextricably interfused with the Sia agricultural economy, 
that the introduction technological innovations would 
made more difficult. Wittfogel and Goldfrank summed 
the general Pueblo situation when they remarked: 


“The tasks waterworks society are multiple: calen- 
dar for regulating the agricultural year must set up; 
communal labor must organized and directed and magic 
efforts must supplement the various secular activities. 


consequence, the first suggestion made the techni- 
cian was uncomplicated, and involved the application 
limited amounts gypsum the fields. Gypsum will help 
soils increasing moisture storage through deeper penetra- 
tion, and will also alleviate clay crust conditions. These 
crusts, incidentally, were heavy that light, horse-drawn 
equipment could not plow unless the lands were first softened 
with water. Nearby, large deposits gypsum are available 
without cost the Indians. Culturally, had been learned 
that historic times Sia farmers applied wood ash their 
fields for fertilization. When corn plants were one one 
and one-half feet high, the ash was placed around each plant. 
Clayey soil was then piled depth six inches around 
this hold moisture and ash the plant, and also permit 
the nodular roots the corn branch out. The procedure 
applying gypsum fields was then presented the farmers 
terms coinciding with this native practice. 

Within few months, the man selected innovator had, 
through use Indian Service truck made available for 
the purpose, hauled about tons gypsum for his fields. 
Several other farmers followed suit, and, interestingly enough, 
some men Jemez pueblo also spread this mineral over 
their fields. The governor Sia told people approved 
this practice and that demonstrated how much the younger 
farmers could learn listening the old people and follow- 
ing the old practices. Only one obstacle presented itself: the 
lack sufficient trucking facilities with which haul the 
gypsum. Enough now being hauled alleviate crust forma- 
tion, but the amount not yet sufficient treat alkaline soils 
effectively. During this period also, one man voluntarily de- 
cided apply sheep manure his garden. When tried 
obtain manure from corrals near the pueblo, women pottery- 
makers objected; hauled from more outlying sheep 
corrals. 

The second proposal made the Sia farmers involved 
green manuring. group meeting, the administrator ex- 
plained the people the process whereby sweet clover would 
planted and later plowed under. The administrator also 
obtained 300 pounds sweet clover seed which distributed, 
and received assurances from several individuals that they 
would plant it. addition, persuaded the man who had 


12. Yang Hsin-Pao, “Guideposts for the Point Program,” 
Human Organization, Vol. No. 24. 

13. Karl Wittfogel and Esther Goldfrank, “Some Aspects 
Pueblo Mythology and Society,” Journal American Folk-Lore, 
January, 1943, 28. 


been the first haul the gypsum allow one his fields 
along the road entering the village used for demon- 
stration plot. This was planted clover but, unfortunately, 
matured band sheep came through gap the 
fence and grazed the field short that good growth for green 
manure was impossible. The owner the field reported that 
few people had ridiculed him for allowing his land 
used the administrator, but felt confident everything 
would all right when the process showed tangible results. 
Other farmers, meanwhile, delayed planting and, spite 
repeated promises plant, did not that season. There 
are two probable reasons for this. First all, known 
that the cacique sets planting dates for the pueblo, and, while 
recent reveal definite seed blessing cere- 
monies, felt that must also give some religious sanc- 
tions seed before planted. possible also that certain 
powerful religious societies which control the curing-fertility- 
weather control played active role this regard. 
may have been, then, that the sweet clover seed was dis- 
tributed inopportune time for such actions. Ellis 
has said: 


“Religion and daily life are not separated Sia. 
just necessary conduct planting ceremonies drop 
kernels corn into the ground one hopes for 


Nevertheless, 


the religious sanctions required before action can 
taken means indicate lack interest economic 
affairs; rather they serve underline the special needs 
the agricultural 


Secondly, because the demand for hay and other feed 
great, the people have felt that every growing thing must 
utilized directly for feed. The idea plowing good mature 
clover back into the ground is, naturally, very difficult one 
for the people accept. general, the Sia not easily 
accept absorb abstract ideas. They are more familiar with 
the specific—in both religious and daily life they specific 
things obtain specific certain aspects Sia 
religious practices, however, customary for inanimate, 
sacred objects, such masks and fetishes, regularly 
“fed” act propitiation. Once rapport had been well 
established with several individuals, was suggested (with- 
out revealing anything our knowledge the native reli- 
gion) that might advisable sometimes inani- 
mate things—such the soil—in order obtain better pro- 
duction. remains seen whether this recommendation 
will influence the people accept the green manuring pro- 
posal. Naturally, acceptance rejection will based large 
part the need the Sia themselves feel for the change. The 
whole plan has not been discussed further with them, and 
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they will allowed work out discard themselves, 
they see fit. 

Informants had reported that former times was the 
practice many Sia men engage limited dry farming— 
or, better, flood-water farming—in sandy arroyos few 
miles south the village. The men, the fall the year, 
would build dykes juniper brush across the wash, with the 
branches pointing upstream. Water would then slowed 
and spread. the spring, the men would out these 
areas and determine the depth moisture the sand. All 
dry sand was scraped away, and every few feet several kernels 
corn were planted six eight inches deep with digging 
stick. the earth was tamped down, flat stick was put 
the sand the windward side the kernels, protect the 
future plant from being cut pieces blowing sand. Later, 
wood ash was added has previously been described. The 
technician thought such practices might re-established, 
point, complement well rest other acreage. Cur- 
rently, this method farming little practiced. One in- 
formant, Third Mesa Hopi, who married Sia woman, 
said had peach trees growing one the sandy areas 
and occasionally planted crops there well. Most persons 
approached regard this proposal, however, were little 
favor it. They complained that was too long trip, 
both for men and teams, through deep sand. would appear 
that the present extremely dry climatic cycle has also been 
deterrent since many juniper trees have died because 
drought conditions. 

Another recommendation made the soil scientist was 
the establishment certain new crops—particularly hybrid 
corn. Although, view the more less disastrous results 
obtained when this innovation was attempted certain 
Spanish-American villages northern New 
more detailed study possible repercussions was advisable, 
the suggestion was made certain individuals. One farmer, 
with hybrid seed obtained through the technician, planted and 
cultivated three-acre plot. This corn, however, matured 
earlier than the blue corn and was reported that old 
man” would not allow him harvest before the other 
crops. This “old man” referred undoubtedly was the 


19. Anacleto Apodaca, Corn and Custom: The Introduction 
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cacique, for not only does establish planting dates but 
also decides when crops can brought from the fields 
the The young farmer, war veteran, was quite bellig- 
erent because the loss most this crop, and protested 
the secular officials. For some time thereafter, was not 
seen around the village; discreet inquiries his where- 
abouts were always met with side glances and evasion, and 
suspected that met with some form punishment for 
his deviation. This example serves well illustrate the power 
the religious hierarchy the pueblo. other farmers have 
since attempted plant new crops. 

The larger role played the Bureau Indian Affairs 
this project may summarized briefly. Although the effective- 
ness and understanding the employee the field have been 
adequately demonstrated, what the administrative divisions 
this Service? The most apparent condition was the almost 
total lack inter-branch co-operation the Sia program. 
management improvement report from this area for the 
fiscal year 1951 lists prime objective the need “develop 
more effective methods and procedures for the coordination 
integrated area program.” The branches Extension 
and Soil and Moisture Conservation, among others, both re- 
ported desire for closer coordination their programs with 
the other branches the Resources Division within the area, 
and they proposed accomplish this “joint planning” and 
“planning with representatives each the field 
there was tangible evidence such action. fact, often 
the plans one branch, relative Sia, were odds with 
the designs another; and field representatives attempting 
carry out these plans tended often confuse the Indian 
and make him only more distrustful. 


After the Sia project had been under way but few months, 
the Area Office re-assigned the field technician there, and 
concentrated planning came end. Had been able 
continue his work the pueblo, perhaps results would have 
been more evident. Nevertheless, the brief discussion pre- 
sented above demonstrates not only some the values, but 
also the additional problems, arising from co-operation be- 
tween anthropology and technological services attempted 
cultural change. 


20. Ellis, op. cit. 
21. Bureau Indian Affairs, Albuquerque Area Office Manage- 
ment. Report for the Fiscal Year 1951, 1952. 
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Field Methods and Techniques 


Note Interviewing Tactics 


Howard Becker* 


Arnold Rose proposed, several years ago, that sociological 
interviewers more experimental dealing with their in- 
formants. pointed out that use the questionnaire 
schedule appropriate only certain research situations, 
particularly where information the prevalence given 
attitude defined population However, where 
information the nature given attitude desired, 
“where the subject’s attitude must fully 
“the interviewer must take active role.”! The interviewe 
must experiment, using those tactics which seem most likely 
elicit the desired kind information> The purpose this 
note present tactics that proved successful research 
designed get information about the role problems Chi- 
cago public school 

Chicago public school teachers, like functionaries many 
institutions, feel that they have good deal hide from what 
they regard prying, misunderstanding, and potentially 
dangerous public. They have certain problems whose existence, 
admitted, would provoke unfavorable public comment. 
Further, they are afraid make statements about their su- 
periors and colleagues which might get them into trouble with 
and provoke retaliation from those people. This makes inter- 
viewing around the basic relationships teacher’s role 
difficult. Fear prevents them from being frank and giving 
undistorted picture the reality they know over- 
come this, certain techniques were developed the course 
the research which enabled get franker statements than 


*Dr. Becker Ford Foundation Postdoctoral Fellow for the 
study personality, University Illinois. 
Arnold Rose, Research Note Interviewing,” 
Journal Sociology, Vol. LI, Sept., 1945, 143-4. 
The research described Howard Becker, “Role and 
Career Problems the Chicago Public School Teacher” (unpub- 
lished Ph.D. thesis, University Chicago, 1951). 


would normally forthcoming. These can best described 
the context particular problems connection with which 
they were used. 

The interview ordinarily started with questions high 
level “What are the problems being school- 
teacher? What kinds things can make your work tough 
Most teachers were able talk about these 
relationships this abstract level discussion; they could 
say that principal might make their work difficult being 
too “bossy” and interfering, that parents might get “out 
their place” variety ways, things they would have been 
reluctant state the outset about specific persons. When 
number such statements had been made and were 
well-launched our conversation, would assume skepti- 
cal air and ask the teacher she.could give any evidence 
for these statements, the form examples from her own 
experience. (Obviously, one cannot build description 
social structure from such general statements alone material 
more specific nature needed check the way these 
general attitudes are expressed behavior.) This somewhat 
suddenly put the interviewee the position having put 
shut up, substantiate what she said admit that was 
only hearsay. most cases these abstract statements were 
generalizations from experiences the teacher had had, and, 
the face direct challenge, she ordinarily came across with 
descriptions specific situations which these generalities 
were embodied. 
Once the interview area had been shifted this way 
personal experience, used another strategy elicit further 
information that was being withheld. played dumb and 
pretended not understand certain relationships and attitudes 
which were implicit the description the teacher gave, but 
which she preferred not state openly. doing, forced 
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her state these things order present coherent descrip- 
tion. For example, these teachers ordinarily differentiate 
students, among themselves and themselves, according 
racial and social-class criteria, the basis observed differ- 
ences the way children each type act They 
prefer not say this any public way, particularly 
person coming from the University Chicago did, for 
fear being accused discriminatory and undemocratic 
thinking and activity. was extremely interested getting 
attitudes around just this point. take particular instance, 
describing given experience with principal, the notion 
such differences would implicit what was being said, 
and was part the unspoken etiquette the situation that 
was accept this implication without stating it. would 
refuse this, however, and play dumb. If, for instance, 
was told that she had taught “colored” school where 
the principal wasn’t tough enough with the children, was 
meant understand that such children needed firmer treat- 
ment than others. But refused understand this and would 
say, did have tough? What you mean?” 
make her description the principal’s actions plausible 
and reasonable, the teacher then had explain that 
was unfortunately true that colored children seemed 
misbehave more than the other varieties. The same tactic was 
used variety contexts. 


continually moving the area discussion the level 
concrete personal experience, and playing dumb about 
the implied descriptions relationships involved accounts 
such experiences, was able coerce many interviewees 
into being considerably more frank than they had originally 
intended. was quite aggressive, often expressing open dis- 
belief the face statements that seemed evasive, implausi- 
ble, inconsistent with what had already been said with 
general knowledge the particular topic, and equally open 
curiosity about the things that were left out. certain that 


See Howard Becker, “Social-Class Variations the Teacher- 
Pupil Relationship,” Journal Educational Sociology, Vol. 25, April, 
1952, 451-65. 


such tactics, used just this way, would not work with all 
kinds people. Some the success attained with school- 
teachers must attributed the professional politeness and 
courtesy they felt obliged extend me. Once the interview 
had gotten under way and the teacher had committed herself 
accepting and questions, she found difficult 
insulting abruptly refuse discuss certain issues 
make statements that she knew would appear implausible 
inconsistent me. Where failure tell the truth about 
her feelings made her statements obviously false evasive 
she found necessary, the logic the developing situation, 
tell the truth order avoid being unpleasant me. 

Such tactics will not prove effective all situations, nor 
would one want use them indiscriminately. Where, for 
example, your research places you continuous contact with 
those being studied, long-term community study, 
might wisest avoid the possibility antagonizing in- 
formants which lies this stratagem, especially since the 
information which might elicited could undoubtedly 
picked more tactfully the course extended series 
interviews and observations. Further, not all interviewer- 
informant relationships carry such ready-made bond 
courtesy the one here described, and many informants would 
undoubtedly simply ignore the situational pressure con- 
sistent and plausible. believe, however, that similar pressures 
which informants diverse kinds will sensitive can 
built the interviewer willing experiment. Finally, 
the situation can complicated, and often is, the fact 
the informant being higher social-class position than the 
interviewer. Mr. Erving Goffman has pointed out me, 
the unspoken etiquette such relationship leaves the in- 
formant free rude through evasiveness implausibility, 
free ignore the demands questioner who stepping 
out the confines his deference role. 

suggested that field workers experimenting with this 
device may find ways adapt for use these more difficult 
situations, ways creating bond between interviewer and 
informant such character that the informant can 
coerced into stating things would otherwise leave unsaid. 
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Robert Lamb 


1904-1952 


Robert Lamb died prematurely cancer August 25, 
1952, after life that had itself been the sort “living 
model” which his principal theoretical contribution, life 
which practice and theory—the carefully analyzed process 
and the rapid intuitive embodiment the process—were in- 
extricably interwoven. From the time his first professional 
appointment tutor Harvard University, his concern with 
the proper proportions between theoretical analysis, observa- 
tion living events, and applications theory the con- 
temporary scene was reflected his own life. Characteristic- 
ally, Bob Lamb combined his interests problems and 
theories with his friendships for people. had very large 
circle friends, each whom knew different facet his 
intellectual and professional life and one whom 
equipped write full biography. 


met him Washington 1942, and during the war 
shared common interest community organization. 
saw little him between 1945, when left Washington, and 
1948, when went the Massachusetts Institute Tech- 
nology. Then again became involved his research plan- 
ning, one facet which culminated the years work 
with the Society for Applied Anthropology which renewed 
also his earlier friendship with other members the Society’s 
executive committee, Eliot Chapple and Conrad Arensberg. 
This biographical sketch written for Human Organization 
will undoubtedly seem ill-proportioned knew 
him other ways. But such deficiency inevitable 
by-product his intensity, his energy, and his multiplicity 
interests. 


After the first diagnosis cancer, 1935, went 
Williams College for two years, and then decided 
Washington make the possibly short remaining time count. 
The nine years between that decision and his contrapuntal 
decision, 1947—to leave the CIO (after having stayed 
through the long losing fight over the Taft-Hartley Act) and 
begin his academic life all over again, from scratch, while 
planned monumental series volumes American eco- 


nomic history—were packed with intensive activity. During 
his last year life, the final six months which were spent 
hospital bed almost continuous discomfort and pain, 
used every available resource further the three ventures 
that then occupied his vigorous imagination—a series con- 
ferences the Society for Applied Anthropology which were 
supported the Grant Foundation, plans for interdisci- 
plinary center urban research MIT, and plans for the 
new research Kansas City which was being inaugurated 
the University Chicago under the Committee Human 
Development. Everett Hughes and David Riesman, members 
this research group, were close touch with him and were 
greatly stimulated and encouraged his thinking. 


Robert Lamb, one the two children physician, was 
born 1904 Washington, D.C. His father and sister 
survive him; his mother died 1941. His grammar-school 
days Washington gave him unusual background, for 
lived under the shadow the Capitol city where the 
citizens have neither rights nor responsibilities, but house- 
hold related Washington community rather than 
the center government. Perhaps because the very am- 
biguity Washington community, the community 
living, growing entity became particular focus his 
thought, reflected his dissertation subject: “The Devel- 
opment Entrepreneurship Fall River, 1831-1859.” 
was his work Fall River that became impressed 
the reflection the total community life expansion and 
contraction industry, size and caliber population, and 
quality leadership. (This interest, dating from 1933, 
formed the bridge for collaborative discussion with David 
Riesman 1952, tying with David Riesman’s interest 
relationships between demographic growth and character 
structure). 


His secondary-school education Phillips Exeter Academy 
was especially fitted the sense privilege and responsibility 
which characterized Robert Lamb’s approach all public 
questions, including his decision everything could 
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strengthen the American labor movement. had none 
the inverted snobbery many academic people who take 
active interest the affairs labor. valued grace and 
style living, regarded power and decision-making essen- 
tial economic expansion and social change, saw status 
aspect the organization community achieve ends 
which would enrich the lives all its members. This ap- 
proach was accompanied intense sense social dedica- 
tion and belief that was essential, unions become more 
powerful, for labor leaders become both better informed 
and more responsible. held similar views about the duty 
United States senators, with some the most foresighted 
whom worked closely during his years with Congres- 
sional committees. 


The step from Exeter Harvard easy take that 
increased awareness the intricacy the American social 
scene not inevitable concomitant. But Harvard 
had wide associations, ranging from the most conservative 
his classmates members the extreme left. And here 
important realize that anti-factionalism was always 
guiding principle Bob’s life, and that began early 
his days Harvard. His ability combine enthusiasm with 
skepticism gave him kind immunity doctrinaire rigidity. 
And this immunity was strengthened extra-sensitivity 
social process, deep and affectionate understanding the 
American scene, and keen ability see the years ahead. His 
anti-factionalism served him well his work for Congres- 
sional committees, where the “political” desideratum was the 
need produce balanced non-partisan report which would 
prove satisfactory both Democratic and Republican mem- 
bers committee. minimize factionalism was part 
his objective executive secretary the CIO legislative 
committee, where the final aim was working agreement 
among all CIO unions legislative program and the 
means for achieving its implementation. Bob intensely disliked 
loose name-calling, since felt that only served harden 
the schisms society, polarize the gap between left and right, 
and endanger the flexibility considered necessary for effec- 
tive action. 


Although distrusted Marxist political strategy, his persist- 
ent interest systems initially attracted him the Marxian 
analysis whole systems. had early become skeptical 
classical economic analysis and turned economic history and 
the study economic institutions; but was not content 
with descriptive approach, matter how meticulous. The 
Marxist approach, for all its inclusiveness, appearad him 
oversimplified. relied too heavily the nineteenth- 
century “economic man,” and dismissed too easily the com- 
plexities human personality and the elaborate pattern 
inter-relationships between people stemming from individual 
personality, status, and community mores. liked system- 
makers and systems tools analysis, yet would soon- 
become engaged with some new approach than would 
beyond looking for still more all-inclusvie synthesis. 


After graduating from Harvard 1928, spent year 
“bear leading,” tutor the family American am- 
bassador Europe, peculiarly felicitous angle from which 
see the contrasts between different styles life. re- 
turned Harvard and combined graduate work economics 


with public relations work for the University. During this 
period, when was working his thesis Fall River, 
came know the group young anthropologists (especially 
Conrad Arensberg and Eliot Chapple) associated with Lloyd 
Warner the Harvard School Business, out whose 
work came the series applications anthropology mod- 
ern communities. Here added his repertoire tech- 
niques the “study fascinating intellectual side- 
line the early thirties and, later, one his major tools 
the analysis ties among the financial and political entrepre- 
neurial families American history. Washington, these 
techniques provided background for his study the net- 
work relationships and loyalties between Congressmen 
and members their home communities—a study which 
could used given instances illuminate behavior, and 
which was essential background for understanding and 
predicting the reactions Congressmen the body ma- 
terial collected the staff the Tolan Committee. This 
initial emphasis was reflected again years later memoran- 
dum for students entitled “Suggestions for Study Your 
Hometown”: 


“Card files become your most important source 
edge; you will find that you are forever cross-referencing 
them. They are the basic difference between our approach 
and that the census maker, because are primarily in- 
terested individuals and their patterns relationship, 
while interested over-all statistical aggregates. 


“With the list bank directors hand, turn now 
another tool volume: Poor’s Register Directors. Here 
are listed all the most important corporate directors the 
United States; these men not always record their direc- 
torships, but insofar the editors find out about these 
things, the record here. From Poor’s Register Direc- 
tors you can find other corporate directorates held your 
bank directors. This will lead you once the names 
all the important Hometown businesses, for banks tend 
accumulate themselves the leading financial and busi- 
ness talent town. This will work well method 
analysis provided that your town has bank, and that the 
bank not part chain banks which merely leaves 
manager your town. But unless your town very small 
once had bank, and not very long ago, that you 
will look back into the earlier editions the volumes cited 
above, you will find your Hometown bank 


1935, Bob’s work Harvard was suddenly inter- 
rupted diagnosis cancer the breast, which tele- 
scoped the former prospect long life economic research 
possible one two years. This illness brought into focus 
what seems have been the central theme Bob’s 
life: the relationship the social scientist time and his 
times—when more research, when put research into 
action, how distribute one’s energies strategically peri- 
such rapid change that each man’s action might con- 
tribute decisive bit leverage for constructive social 
change. Now, when time was short, chose action. mar- 
ried his fiancée, Helen Boyden, economist whose interests 
complemented his, and went Williams and Bennington 


Memorandum for his students MIT, revised version 


which was later published Human Organization (Summer, 1952). 
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and then Washington work special investigator 
civil liberties for the Senate Committee Education and 
Labor, which Senator Follette was chairman 


Work with the Follette Committee was followed 
work with the U.S. House Committee Interstate Migra- 
tion, popularly known the Tolan Committee. Here the 
counterpoint between community and nation—later form 
one the themes his research entrepreneurial leader- 
ship American cities relationship the national scene— 
was developed. Bob exploited the full the potentialities 
Washington the early forties. built research team 
(teamwork was the form work which most enthusi- 
astically believed, whether for research for action) which 
sent into one community after another analyze the prob- 
lems destitute migrants faced communities where they 
had roots, and then, after the defense program had been 
launched, the problems migratory defense workers and 
the communities where they lived. The hearings the Tolan 
Committee became abidingly useful document Ameri- 
can economic life. this period, Bob was still learning, and 
his concept the community was still primarily schematic 
and theoretical. The research crews which sent into Ameri- 
can cities established local organization. Several years 
later, when would have been most advantageous have 
the vestiges the Tolan investigations organizational 
form that could have been reactivated, realized that his 
organizational procedures had come too much from the top 
and had roots the local communities. interesting 
special episode the Tolan Committee’s activities was its 
hearings the evacuation the Japanese California, 
which was the first problem which had chance 
work with him. 


The two-year period following the close the Tolan Com- 
mittee investigations was one which variety oppor- 
tunities focused Bob’s attention even more sharply the 
importance each decision made those who combined 
social-science training with interest governmental activi- 
ty. was staff head the Senate Small Business Commit- 
tee, which left the autumn 1943 join the profes- 
sional staff the United Steel Workers (CIO) legislative 
representative. was from this base that played active 
part planning for the civilian control atomic energy. 
During these Washington years worked under continual 
strain—integrating and planning with increasingly acute 
and sensitive knowledge the workings Congress and the 
complex struggles going organized labor, and with 
sense the shifting sources power the postwar world. 
was offered post agency charged with the finan- 
cial reorganization Germany, but his interests were deeply 
American, and this point his preference was work 
the American scene. During these years, although showed 
the effect the strain under which worked, the cancer 
did not return. Two his three sons were born, and began 
look might safely plan for longer life. 


the possibility many years ahead him, research 
again became overwhelmingly tempting. went the 
Massachusetts Institute Technology part-time lecturer 
1948, and inaugurated his ambitious plan studying the 
economic development the United States following the 


networks personal relationships, from city city, and be- 
tween cities and the national government, economic leader- 
ship shifted from one city another and the elite group, 
bound together kinship and affinal ties, gave way more 
loosely integrated groups which both kinship and new eco- 
nomic association were important. With contract with 
Little, Brown and Company and series grants, started 
research for the first volume, which was deal with Ameri- 
can Revolutionary families. The sort analysis intended 
make his materials exemplified his chapter “The 
Entrepreneur and the Community” Men Business. 
progress report this research stated his developing 
position the role the family: 


now view that the family group was the indis- 
pensable means for binding together political, economic 
and social leadership each the various colonies the 
period before the Revolution, and that within the confines 
individual cities and states continued play crucial 
role for generations afterward. These groups undertook 
joint efforts land speculating, overseas mercantile ven- 
tures, and manufacturing which could not otherwise have 
commanded the necessary business confidence. Frequently, 
for the building bridges, turnpikes and other public 
utilities, the undertaking would join several such groups. 
Post-war companies, the other hand, especially those 
operating interstate, were largely composed wartime 
associates commissary business and war contracts, many 
them not related kinship. This new system action 
depended the growing use the corporate device. 


But spite the grand canvas which was projecting 
his research, starting with the Revolutionary families and 
bringing economic history down the present day, this re- 
search did not exhaust his imagination. began take 
vigorous interest the new curriculum MIT was develop- 
ing, which used the varying approaches anthropology, eco- 
nomics, sociology, and history study specific problems his- 
toric contemporary societies. His training Congressional 
strategy, with its flexible and complex operations many 
levels, helped fit him for the new activity. But the role 
was not easy one for new member the staff. There 
were more memos for Dean Burchard, who throughout his 
period MIT, and especially during Bob’s last illness, gave 
him sympathy and backing. One these memoranda (it was 
characteristic Bob that every memorandum had many ver- 
sions, because his long legislative experience made him feel 
each word more crucial than word customarily felt 
among the easy verbosities the traditional social 
sciences) was entitled, “On the Need for Reconsidering the 
Concept General Education.” said: 


directing our attention the relationship between past, 
present and future, with the emphasis the future. 
order make such contribution, however, MIT (or any 
other institution which undertakes it) must use many 
the same methods hitherto applied the natural sciences. 
need unit units within the social sciences which 
lends itself comprehensive analysis similar that used 
modern scientific and technological research. esti- 
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mation, that unit for the social sciences the community, 
whether broadly narrowly defined. 


the autumn 1949, was named five-man plan- 
ning committee reorganize the introductory course the 
humanities and social sciences MIT—an interest which 
occupied him for the next two years and led naturally his 
last project connected with MIT, proposal for Center 
for Urban Studies. conceived involving contribu- 
tions from the social sciences, the humanities, and the fields 
architecture and planning, using metropolitan Boston 
living laboratory and possibly doing follow-up studies 
Yankee City, with special attention the introduction 
more explicit historical dimension. 


letter reporting his research plans and his appoint- 
ment the committee the introductory course, which 
action, planning, and research were again all involved, 
commented: think beginning channel ideas the 
past years into turning wheel.” 


The years MIT were extraordinarily fruitful, providing 
just the stimulus needed bring his special kind dy- 
namic equilibrium thinking head. economist, 
had, course, worked with conceptual models, but had 
found them unsatisfactory, and during the Washington years 
his attention was focused the immediate, verifiable con- 
temporary scene. But MIT 1948 and 1949, his interest 
models was revived the mechanical models which have 
given rise much fertile cross-disciplinary thinking 
the last few years, such new developments cybernetics. 


From this stimulus, developed what will perhaps his 
most important contribution the social sciences, his concept 
the living model. This concept provided those who 
have insisted working from living societies, which the 
structure was defined identifiable persons (who were never 
treated mere counters), with rationale for what were 
doing which made possible communicate with collabo- 
rators the natural sciences. could now say: work 
with living models because this the only way can 
carry our unanalyzed variables with us, and the study 
historical situations (with which Bob Lamb worked) and the 
study primitive communities (with which anthropologists 
work), the materials are priceless, the historical situation 
not repeatable. Practically, this means that the social scientist 
will always code his material that identity person, time, 
place, and situation preserved. 


The idea the living model concededly hard grasp. 
How can something once alive and yet used con- 
struct? much easier ignore either life abstrac- 
tion—either describe goes many historians 
and ethnographers believe they do, kill “what goes on” 
model which fixes flux order not face it. Bob 
Lamb’s idea emancipating just proportion its com- 
plexity, its ambiguity. 

his fullest use this method, the paper En- 
trepreneur and the Community,” Bob used the word model 
three different ways: the living historical situation 
model for developing theory, the method analysis 
model for historical method, and the particular effort the 
entrepreneur about whom was writing, create model 
for entrepreneurial enterprise New England. The sensi- 
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tivity and complexity with which these three uses were inter- 
woven demonstrate vividly Bob’s complex approach social 
science problems. 


Just few weeks before the cancer returned with full 
force, the summer 1951 (there had been one slight 
episode year before), Bob made his one theoretical venture 
into the world scene the paper gave the Twenty- 
seventh Annual Harris Institute June 20, 1951. this 
paper, Elites and the Process Economic Devel- 
opment,” carried one step further his analysis the way 
which the young United States economy had separated 
itself from the London-centered economy, his discussion 
the significance the present Soviet-centered economy, 
which for the first time presented challenge from outside, 
rather than from inside, the economic system that had devel- 
oped the West the basis modern industrial and 
economic institutions. 


had become actively interested the work the Society 
for Applied Anthropology 1950. planned the program 
for the 1951 meeting, and inaugurated ambitious scheme 
for the tenth-anniversary meeting program 1952, for 
which series interdisciplinary planning conferences were 
organize our existing knowledge that branch the 
social sciences concerned with organized interpersonal rela- 
tions time and space. was too ill attend any these 
conferences, but participated actively from the hospital, argu- 
ing, criticizing, suggesting, eagerly evaluating the records 
they came him. Two weeks before died, was prepar- 
ing dictate integrating summary the three preliminary 
conferences. 


planning these conferences, stressed particularly the 
importance the time factor. felt that anthropologists 
studying our own society had failed make adequate use 
historical documents, historians had failed take ad- 
vantage the way which anthropologists 
works interrelationships within whole societies. chose 
Everett Hughes’s French Canada Transition case 
study which the annual meeting could focus. had hoped 
initiate some joint anthropological and historical research 
some period recent history where work with documents 
and living informants could combined. has left 
legacy, important piece unfinished business, this task 
accomplishing genuine integration between anthropologi- 
cal and historical method. 


Nothing that Bob wrote begins give adequate picture 
the work might have produced had lived longer. 
will live primarily through other human beings, through the 
work that done his friends and collaborators who learned 
much from him, through the impetus gave many 
places new ways thinking about important things. Be- 
cause was deeply committed the idea teamwork, 
extraordinarily generous and selfless his commitment 
people and goals rather than personal achievement, 
would not have thought inappropriate that large part 
his work will done after his death others with whom 

Assistant Curator, 
American Museum Natural History 
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Some Recent Books 


Rural Social Systems and Adult Education, Charles 
Loomis, Chairman, and Allan Beegle, Editor. The Michi- 
gan State College Press, East Lansing, Michigan, 1953, 
pp. viii and 392. $5.00. 

This volume the product the coordinated efforts 
authors, under the sponsorship the Association Land 
Grant Colleges and Universities and The Fund for Adult 
Education, established The Ford Foundation. Much credit 
for gathering such wealth material between two covers 
relatively short period time, goes Charles Loomis, 
director the study. 

The clue the purpose the study given the state- 
ment the dust cover. “Cultural changes are occurring 
rapidly that nation, least all the United States, can 
afford wait for the wise people one generation teach 
its culture the children the next generation.” Implicit 
here the idea that teaching children and youth our schools 
event air raid, are make intelligent decisions 
economic and political spheres.” This gives rise the pri- 
mary focus the study: determine the nature existing 
education opportunities for adults three areas: (1) 
international understanding for peace, (2) strengthening de- 
mocracy, (3) understanding and strengthening the economy. 
The contents the book must viewed with this some- 
what restricting objective the sponsors mind. 
Fortunately, however, this raison d’étre the study did 
not prevent the accumulation facts wider scope pertain- 
ing the nature rural institutions and organizations 
agencies for adult education. These include the public schools, 
the Cooperative Extension Service the United States, farm- 
ers’ organizations, service and professional and other civic 
clubs, special agricultural agencies, public libraries, the rural 
church, continuation education colleges and universities, 
mass media communication, and rural local government. 
Hence, the main value this volume for readers this 


Reviews the Literature 


journal probably comes spite rather than because its 
primary focus. 


Within its stated limits, the sponsors and the Director and 
his colleagues are highly commended for bringing pro- 
fessional and lay persons much new information about the 
agencies and channels communication affecting rural 
people. While much the data was gathered from secon- 
dary sources, major contribution the study are the data 
obtained from questionnaires sent primarily agenices and 
organizations sample counties the United States. Ten 
different questionnaires were used for this purpose. gen- 
eral, the questionnaires provided data numbers and types 
organizations degree rurality, the extent adult 
educational programs, whether any program activity dur- 
ing the past year included any the three areas referred 
above, the type program, i.e., conference, public meeting, 
etc., and the type procedure, i.e., lectures, group discussions, 
panels, etc., used for the “best program activity the three 
fields.”” More detailed questionnaires and field interviews pro- 
vided data organizational structure, objectives, policies, 
and operations. 


difficult evaluate the material presented this vol- 
ume for readers Human Organization. The volume 
more the nature inventory and description the out- 
ward forms and activities the various social systems than 
attempt analyze their structure and functioning 
propositions about human relationships. There are excep- 
tions, such the chapter “Rural Local Governnient and 
Policies and Adult Education,” Edward Weidner and 
Jack Preiss, based upon study independent the present 
one. this chapter section dealing with human relation- 
ships county government presents data the role local 
officials and how they influence policy not found elsewhere 
the literature. Only Loomis’ introductory and summary 
chapters there much use the concepts general proper- 
ties human relationships social systems. The introduc- 
tory chapter presents summary fashion the main features 
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rural society which have implications for adult education. 
The final chapter brief summary the overall findings 
the study. 

chapter which seems somewhat out place this vol- 
ume “International Exchange Persons.” This not 
“Rural Social System” any stretch the meaning the 
term and the account somewhat cursory. Little more 
given than the historical development exchange programs 
with other countries and few tables showing the numbers 
institutions reporting specified campus and off-campus ac- 
tivities for foreign students. 

This volume has provided the map the dominant features 
adult education rural areas. For that accomplishment its 
authors are highly commended. Yet, one gets the im- 
pression that many the accounts are the form formally 
stated goals and activities the organizations without taking 
into account their latent functions and informal aspects 
their operation. Loomis points the need for the latter his 
final chapter. 


further limitation the present volume the crudeness 
much the data presented. For example, say that 
“slightly less than two-thirds (63 per cent) the respondents 
said their school system had some kind adult education pro- 
gram,” leaves the reader wondering what “some kind” 
refers. Another the questions asked the survey adult 
educational activities was, “What other organizations 
you work with, through, your educational work with 
What the responses this question mean for one 
interested promoting adult education among rural people 
can only conjectured. they refer the source from 
which information obtained through which dis- 
seminated 

The main value this volume the professional social 
scientist probably that sourcebook for facts and back- 
ground material the formalized agencies and organizations 
rural areas. For teachers and administrators adult 
education programs the volume should useful handbook 
for information the range and type adult educational 
facilities available rural people. 

Data the nature the programs and the connections 
with other organizations and groups should aid planning 
specific educational programs utilizing the resources dif- 
ferent organizations and media communication. The prac- 
titioner will also find suggestions and recommendations for 
improving the adult educational activities the organiza- 
tions many the chapters. 

Perhaps the next step that attacking the dynamics 
the how adult educational programs the type en- 
visioned the sponsors the study. The suggestions made 
for improving adult educational activities the three areas 
are little more than hunches based upon the insight and pre- 
vious knowledge the authors. the director the study 
states, there little the report which tells how successful 
programs these areas can implemented. Could not simi- 
lar funds and personnel made available for attacking these 
more difficult yet basic problems educating people areas 
ultimate yet not immediate concern them? 


WILKENING 
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Society and Personality Disorders, Turson Weinberg, 
Ph.D., Prentice Hall, Inc., New York, 1952, pp. 536, $5.75. 


This book deals with interpersonal relationships institu- 
tional settings—the family, neighborhood, community, schools, 
psychiatric patients and others with personality 
problems and disordered behavior. The author has brought 
together data from many sources relating the interpersonal 
and sociological factors psychiatric disorders. 


The book divided into five parts. The first consists 
review theories which have been developed conceptualize 
and understand social factors personality disorders. The 
second part the book deals with disordered behavior and 
social processes. The social aspects neuroses, psychoses and 
psychopathic states are systematically reviewed. Psychiatric 
syndromes are described, first with reference their useful- 
ness the “emotional the individual defenses 
ward off anxieties, and secondly with respect their dis- 
tribution various socio-cultural settings. There consider- 
able discussion social factors and causality. 


third section discusses treatment social process. One 
chapter devoted individual psychotherapy, another 
group psychotherapy. The fourth section deals with the care 
and custody psychiatric patients hospital settings. de- 
scribes the state hospital social institution, with three 
overlapping and sometimes contradictory functions: (1) 
protect the public and the patients; (2) afford custody, 
care and work; and (3) treat the patients. This section 
describes current practices state hospitals, includes many 
first-hand anecdotal reports from patients, attendants, physi- 
cians and others who live and work hospital settings. 
extremely condemnatory state hospitals both social in- 
stitutions and centers for psychiatric treatment. The fifth 
section deals with the problem rehabilitation psychiatric 
patients and the development preventive programs. 


The author stresses the personal 
disorders, based upon theoretical approach which sees the 
person participant variety social groups, each 
which contributes his stability discusses 
briefly the problems developing techniques for mental health 
practice, training adequate personnel, expanding necessary 
facilities, and developing attitudes the public which will 
gain for such programs the support and cooperation the 
community. Community institutions through which preventive 
programs may the future become effective include the fami- 
ly, the school, health services, social agencies, the clergy and 
industry. 


This volume brings together hithertofore scattered material 
concerning the inter-relations between socio-cultural factors 
and personality disorders. points the need for current 
knowledge applied both clinical practice and pre- 
ventive work, but even more points the need for further 
development basic theory and the need for development 
critical experimental research. There remains serious 
gap both theory and our knowledge concerning the re- 
lationships between sociological phenomena biological 
“life process” phenomena. This volume unfortunately fails 
fill the void either development theory interpre- 
tation material. rather seems subtly further the de- 
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velopment set unhealthy dichotomies such biological 
organic—sociopsychological, medical—sociologi- 
cal, and scientist. That these dichotomies 
exist and are function our present state professional 
development medicine, psychiatry and social science be- 
yond the point. The need move beyond these dichotomies 
has been stressed all serious and well-informed students 
the field. 


The Nature Choice Casework Process, Anita 
Faatz, University North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 
N.C., 1953, pp. VII and 141. $3.00. 

This slender volume makes significant contribution 
the field social work, where fundamental theoretical 
formulations have been sorely lacking. Taking the sources 
her viewpoint the psychology Otto Rank, and its appli- 
cations social work developed Jesse Taft and Virginia 
Robinson, Miss Faatz has presented lucid analysis the 
inter-personal helping process known social casework. Using 
the problem choice point departure, she has ex- 
amined very thorough-going fashion the method which 

While Miss Faatz has focussed sharply helping indi- 
viduals through process which she differentiates from psycho- 
therapy, her keen psychological insights are applicable 
broader scale. Applied anthropologists concerned with the use 
their findings coping with contemporary problems 
would well ponder over Miss Faatz’s book. Technical 
assistants programs, for example, would immeasurably 
enriched they incorporated understanding giving and 
taking help described this book. The current and inter- 
national spectacle reviling the helping nation could 
shifted considerably the principles social work, enunci- 
ated Miss Faatz (and others) were lifted out their 
individual context and used wherever and whenever help- 
ing relationship established. 

University Toronto 


Book Notes 


Social Anthropology Polynesia, Felix Keesing, 
Oxford University Press, London, N.Y., 1953, pp. x-126. 
Social Anthropology Melanesia, Elkin, Oxford 
University Press, London, N.Y., 1953, pp. xiii-166. 

These two volumes follow similar patterns summarizing 
the present status social anthropology their respective 
areas. Both were issued under the auspices the South Paci- 


fic Commission. The introductory material Keesing’s 
book describes the economic development the islands and, 
after classifying the islands terms their various physio- 
graphical types, population trends, types agriculture, and 
marine products, livestock, handicraft, forestry, nutrition, 
trade and commerce, money and credit, transportation and 
land tenure, and other property usages, labor, and forth 
are discussed. Social development terms education, pat- 
terns settlement, housing, ideology, and religion, social 
disorganization, and are also considered. The book also 
contains material the public health situation, medical per- 
sonnel, and forth. The final section outlines research needs 
and possibilities and followed lengthy 
ography. was indicated above, Elkin’s book follows simi- 
lar pattern. Both should very useful for anyone desiring 
quick orientation and introduction further material 
the areas covered. Both look the future rather than the past 
and, therefore, should especially useful from applied 
anthropological point view. 


The Major Features Evolution, George Gaylord Simp- 
son. Columbia University New York, N.Y., 1953, 
pp. and 434. $7.59. 


Dr. Simpson the American Museum Natural History 
and Columbia University became known the public gener- 
ally leading student and authority evolution with 
the publication his Meaning Evolution, which after 
large sales hard cover edition received wider distribu- 
tion through being reprinted the New American Library 
Mentor Book. The book under consideration here 
revision his earlier and more technical Tempo and Morale 
Evolution. 


anthropologists must ever aware the essential 
biological nature man. understanding the processes 
organic evolution particularly useful anthropologists 
means maintaining that awareness. The Major Fea- 
tures Evolution with its abundant data skillfully ordered 
demonstrate the important general factors and influence 
evolution especially useful work for this purpose. 


Further, those social scientists who have been baffled, con- 
fused and frustrated problems communication with their 
fellows multidisciplinary projects might well ponder upon 
why they have such problems when Dr. Simpson can 
successfully integrate the fields zoology, paleontology, 
genetics, systematics, etc. 
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